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PREFACE 


These pages are mainly addressed to those vrlio 
feel that Indian History has to he rewritten The dis- 
satiafaction with the available textbooks, in spite of 
their scholarship, is deep and wide-spread* But there 
is little examination and less clarification of the funda 
mentals involved. Now' that at least two stupendous 
ventures on the subject have been launched under the 
best of auspices, it is expected that the errors of the 
past will be rectified and that a genuine understanding 
of the processes which have made India what ihe is. 
will he possible. That hope is the emotional background 
of this book. 

The author feels that the first dofect of crur histon 
cal scholarship has been the result of a misunderstand 
ing of the methodology of History While it is impem 
tive that the scientific method should be strictly observed 
its limitations, particularly m regard to its applicability 
to the changing human, socio-histoncal materials and 
processes, as also its logical development, should 
at the same time be duly considered This is likely 
to yield a few tendencies and generalizations 
whose active co-operation is essential for rewriting 
the history of India, an object desired by all Indians To 
have a boBt of eminent Indian historians and to build 
up a science of History are noble desires by themselves, 
but the desires must serve India s future history There 
is not much sense m adding one more discipline to the 
list of sciences of contemplation in which India has 
specialized unless that discipline leads to positive. 
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socio-histoncal action D Tlius it is that an enquiry into 
the methodology of History becomes the intellectual 
compulsion of these pages. The author has an idea that 
the Maixist appioach may be found suitable m the 
'circumstances. 

It would have been better if this task were per- 
formed by more competent men. The author is not a 
* professional ’ historian, but a layman who retains con- 
nexions with his old intei ests. The allegiance of thiee 
geneiations is also hard to oveicome. When this per- 
sonal weakness is fortified by the conviction that Indian 
History is essentially social, then a sociologist’s intrusion 
should be paidonable. 

The author is grateful to the Editor of Social Wel- 
fare foi Ins kind permission to expand some of the 
articles published there. Two chapteis are based upon 
talks given at the A.I.R , Lucknow, for which thanks 
are due to the authorities. The necessary adaptation has 
been made m the interest of the unity of the subject. But 
for the ungrudging assistance of my student, Mr Haush 
Chandra, the publication of the volume would have been 
impossible. Di G. N. Dhaon, a colleague of mine m the 
Politics Department, very kindly read the typescript and 
offered valuable suggestions. 

The author hopes that the spirit running through 
these pages mil be appreciated — at least, not be mis- 
understood, by our historians. 


Feb. 1945. 


D. P. Mukeiji 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is highl) regrettable that the various textbooks 
of Indian History and tho numerous special works on 
its particular periods, excellent though they be of their 
land, liave but seldom exposed to tire readers in general 
and the Youth of India in particular the fundamental 
forces which m the plenitude of their functioning had 
accounted for the greatness of Indian life and culture in 
certain epochs and which m their state of slump depres- 
sion and low vigilance had made for quiescence, subjec 
tion and misery Indian History, ns it has been WTitten, is 
a story either of high lights or of dull tones And )et 
Indian culture, more than any other complex pattern, 
baa persisted and preserved many of its pristine features 
This fact of continued uniqueness or specificity awaits 
explanation not in terms of an impressionistic or in 
tuitive apprehension of the Divine Will or of Destiny 
and Genius, but in those of causal sequence What, 
however has been attempted so far in that line u tautolo- 
gical, The caste- system the more or less autonomous 
geographical unit, the comparative secuntj tliat India 
has enjoyed from external aggression, the continued 
existence of an elite-group viz, the Brahmins, are at 
best paraphrases of the fact of persistence. They do not 
really explain why the spine of the caste-systcm still 
holds erect, how the hosts of aggressors bavo been 
assimilated to evolve the form of Indian culture os it is 
today and why the elite-group is still in possession of 
social prestige. Surely there must be some general laws, 
some purpose, some meaning governing and attached to 
these phenomena that arise from the continuity of Indian 
History An honest reader may knock his head at the 
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fret of India s In^lonan^ and Mill fail to iccenr a <-at i-- 
fa< toiv explanation ol Mich piohlems. 

1 o my mind the mmhos of this clefieicnc) me two* 
the absence of sociological approach ; and the absence 
of any philosophy of IfiMon Ah nignment Maud*- on 
the following piopo*ilions : (a) Indian History is more 
than political luMon. became tin* Au^litnan view of the 
St, ilc and the government nevei displaced the oiganistit- 
uirn-religious. that is to s a v, the cultmal view of an 
alia ompiehencling society , (b) Indian I Ii--toi > i-. more 
than mere eeonomie history, because m India tbc feudal- 
primitive modes and tclntions of piodmtion have nilcd 
tbc longest with then adequate ideologies often acting, 
for that veiy icasoii, as it wnc on then own. Indian 
IIiMoiy is thus essentially the hiMonc > of pre-induMrial 
societies, (ullines, and nationalities federated or con* 
fcdeiated into a union. If the above he tme, lie* 
avoidance of mciolopv and philosophy m the undci- 
stanchng of Indian hislmual events is doubly legiettalile 
Tlic two soul co* of deficient v can. howevei. he icduced 
to one if we equate, following the maMei-minch of the 
nineteenth eenlitiv. Philosophy of Histoiv with 
Sociology. Modem tlimhci* in otiier contexts have 
sought to sepai ate them , hut tonsidcimg that the appli- 
cation of a method is lclntive to the age and that the 
need of a new conception of Histon m the India of the 
twentieth century is moie 01 less similar to that of 
Europe aftci the French Revolution, we Indians can foi 
the present lcninm content with the older identification 
so long as we avoid the mistakes of the historical and 
the social thought of the nineteenth century Europe, 
viz the importation of theology m one foim 01 nnothei 
mto the explanation of human events or, in leaction, die 
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reduction of human materials to mechanical entities 
The supreme need of historical scholarship m India is 
therefore a philosophy of History, with proper safe- 
guards against theology and mechanics 

We will not raise the question whether History can 
have a philosophy or not The views of those who hold 
that History and Philosophy are two distinct disciplines 
Irving like porcupines m fear of each other are well 
known- So are those of scholars who without the neces- 
sary knowledge of the methodology of sciences proclaim 
that History is of the order of a natural science and 
therefore cannot have any philosophy All that we need 
say at this stage of our enquiry is that * anybody who 
has a philosophy that is, a consciously thought out 
itandpoint of opinion, must have a philosophy o£ 
History Our philosophy of History is part of our 
politics the object of knowledge when assimilated be- 
comes part of our active will, (A- Coates A Pluralistic 
View of History — Journal of Philosophy, VoL VIII, 
P- 318,) In other words, the chief fallacy in the position 
of the so-called ‘ scientific * historians is revealed 
if we pose it in a statement that involves not the status 
of any abstract body of knowledge called History but 
the function of any human being who participates in the 
historical process and inherits it m the form of traditions 
and whoso view of history is part of and whose conscious 
action adds to and re-creates that process itself History 
is not the special preserve of ‘ scientific * historians 
it a the bread and salt of every single person with active 
’"ilL ‘ Scientific * History is an account of castrated 
wills, 

( then push home the arguments of these, 

sci ratifies and ‘ positivists and you find that their 
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this special sense that Croce’s famous remaik that all 
Histoiy is contemporary Histoiy is to be understood. 
That is to say, as Land points out, foi Croce, History 
is a stn, a 4 vibiation of life ’ in 4 the leflective spirit 
Theie 'would not be much harm in it if the life of reflec- 
tion weie not so distinct, as it is with Cioce, from the 
life of the piactical One could, following Laird again, 
also laise a vulgar queiy as to the difference between 
the passing mood and die eternal piesent, as to how' a 
historian can sum up in his piesent thought the past with 
any sense unless the past were a real past and die piesent 
a real present. Again, unless the past be real, contem- 
poraneity will have to exclude any surviving influence. 
Is not die contempoiary view 7 of history also an integral 
part of die histoncal process itself ? The leal defect 
of Croce’s appioacli, m fact of any idealistic philosophy 
of history, is diat thought or knowdedge 01 reflection 
vnth its geneial, scientific and abstract laws is not inte- 
grated with existence which is concrete, peisonal and 
social ; and Histoiy must needs w r oik on both levels at 
one and die same time Burckhaidt m his j Reflections 
on History betrays the same disintegration aldiough, 
unlike Cioce, he disowns any open alliance with Philo- 
sophy.* Foi such idealistic and pseudo-idealistic 
historians, Histoiy means a number of dungs to be 
shifted according to convenience. 

The idealist philosophers of histoiy aie not the 
only culprits in this matter of ambiguity. There is a 
certain school of materialist histonans, for example 
diose whom Lenin called die 4 Economists who use 
the word 4 economy ’ m at least dnee diffeient signifi- 
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cances and move from the one to the other without com 
punction. In their hand the economic factor may mean 
(a) the biological needs, (b) the technological equip- 
ments or the state of science, and (c) the material, i.e. 
the natural resources and their exploitation. Now it 
would not be very wrong if each meaning were stuck to 
throughout the analysis and discourse. What actually 
happens is that between the premise and the conclusion 
the three meanings are telescoped. Even that would be 
permissible provided Economics were a branch of poetry 
or written in Joycean prose Scientific analysis, how 
ever requires plain, categorical statements of proposi 
tions. The situation is farther complicated by the fact 
that while the biological needs are stable, the technolo- 
gical factors are less so that while the material resources 
are more or less constant, their exploitation is unequal 
and elastic. In other words, each factor has its own 
tempo of change or exploitation. Naturally the 
Economist s super-structure of ideas can hardly be 
anything more than a haxe or a mist, although he calls 
it a reflection. Logically too if the reflection were 
precise or exact, histonc&l explanation becomes tauto- 
logical historical change becomes equivalent to all 
changes In reality however history often halts and 
forgets it suffers from paralysis and aphasia This 
mistake arising from Econo mi am vis. the isolation and 
die disintegration of the economic function, is not com 
milled by tbe Marxist historian.* 

Therefore, the task of the Indian historian is 
clear He must have a philosophy of history he 
cannot afford to have an idealist philosophy of his- 
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tory ; lie musl needs cling to c cience to sccmc 
reliable evidence and to the inductive tcmpci 
foi mlci pi elation : lint he cannot be a mechanical 
scientist. At die same time, being pnmanlj interested 
in changing and making lustoiy foi the purpose of living 
Iietlci and still better lie cannot develop the neutrality 
of the so-called scientific altitude. As Wood budge lias 
so aptly put it in The Purpose of History (p. 89) : 
History is, then , not only the conserving the remem- 
bering . , and the understanding of uhat has happened : 
il is also the completing of what has happened And 
since in man history is consciously hied , the completing 
of what has happened is also the attempt to carry it to 
what he calls perfection He lools at a udderness, bit f 
even, as he loohs. beholds a garden For him, con- 
sequently , the purpose of history is not a secret he vainly 
tries to find, but (t hind of life his reason enables him to 
live As he lives it well the fragments of existence are 
completed and illumined m the visions they reveal 

Does the Indian hisloiian look at a wilderness and 
behold a gaidcn ? Does he divulge a kind of life which 
his reason enables him to live, to live well, to live better 
and to live whole 9 If he does not, his philosophy is 
at fault and not his reseaich The future historian of 
India must do it all. foi the Indian life as it is lived to- 
day is a wilderness, fiagmentcd and inational Foi 
him the supreme question is whethei to tieat history as a 
noun or as a veib. In shoit. with the help of Iris’ 
matenals and methods and by vnlue of bis being an 
Indian living m tins century, the Indian historian must 
le-make the history of India And tins is the chaige die 
following pages seek to bcai, inadequately but, I hope, 
sincerely 
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The History of Civilisation edited by C. K Ogden 
18 probably tbe most authoritative series on the subject 
m the English language. It is an extension of the French 
venture, L Evolution de L Ilumarute, which was being 
edited by the French historian M Henn Berr before the 
War None but the ripest of scholars hhvc written for 
these two series. To the English senes only two Indian 
scholars ire re ashed to contribute — Professor N K 
Sidhanla, on the Heroic Age of Indio, and Professor 
G S Ghurye, on Caste and Race in India. Hiese two 
volumes are classics of their kind Since then, three pro- 
fessors of the European continent, Paul Masson Oorsel, 
Philippe Stem both of Pans, and Helena De William 
Grabowskn of the University of Cracow have collaborated 
to produce a volume m French on Ancient India and 
Indian Civilization It haa been translated Into English 
and forms the only treatise in the two genes on Indian 
Civilization as a whole Brilliantly written, it has be- 
come popular in academic circles The French Editor s 
Foreword is an essay on the Indian Genius. Strange 
comments have been made there. Here are a few samples 
which wc bring to the notice of that large number of 
Indians who are looking forward to the projected ventures 
on Indian History with some excitement but without much 
definiteness m their expectations 

History can be events, or the memory of events 
The Indians have lacked the memory of events, or rather 
they have lacked not writing, but the use of writing, to 
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iecoid them ’ 4 India has never been intei ested m facts.’ 
4 They (Indians) turn to it (the past) for lessons and 
claims to glory The truth does not concern them.’ ‘ It 
has no history, first, in the sense that its past does not 
offer cleaily distinct phases such as oui own antiquity 
and Middle Ages, or the periods before and after Chnst. 
Fiom die Aryan invasion to the coming of Islam, India 
is extiaoidinaiily continuous in time. In space, on the 
othei hand, it is extraordinarily discontinuous.’ Thus 
fai M Ben. Be it said on his behalf that these lemarks 
aie the conclusions he draws fiom tire accounts m the 
volume itself. When M. Masson-Oursel writes that the 
veiy mmd of the Indians ‘ seems to have a distaste foi 
history,’ oi when Mme. William-Grabowska declaies 
that ‘ every opposition was made to the spiead of know- 
ledge to the lowei classes,’ we can understand the source 
of the editoiial comments. 

Let us first make oui position cleai Foi us and 
oui like the days of Swadeshi agitation aie ovei In that 
genuinely romantic period, w T e had mvested one legacy 
of Western Libei alism, viz Nationalism, and leceived 
high dividends m the shape of pride in our ancient his- 
tory. In other words, oui sense of history was the pioduct 
of a lenaissance undei the impact of the West, both as 
action and reaction. Sanskiit learning, the use of 
Persian, socio-religious unity, had all but disappeaied ; 
in its place was reaied an impersonal, all-Indian, ad- 
ministiative unity which was fortified by the spiead of 
communications and the populanty of foieign ideas* 
among the new elite We had to discovei a counterpart 
foi all that for our self-iespect. But today, we no longer 
seek to fill the present with the golden deeds of the past 
Nor do we find it a profitable occupation to compensate 
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our political subjection with the help of ancient glory 
Our present attitude is positive and objective. The 
scientific spirit has so seeped into die bases of our 
scholarship that any imaginative structure which we 
might raise shakes and falls into dust at the blast of 
facts We are not vain we may even be sorry at some 
turns of events excluding of courge, the British con 
quest which, besides forging a providential connexion 
lias given us the sense and the facts of history At 
the same time ne do not feel ashamed That would be 
unscientific. A palaeontologist is not ashamed of fossils, 
a zoologist is not ashamed of the origins of life and die 
gaps in its evolution a doctor is not ashamed of glands 
and bacteria No scientist is ever apologetic of his 
data His shame and sorrow ho in lus ignorance of 
facts caused by las own indifference the inadequacy 
of bis premises, die weakness of his logic and the m 
capacity of his judgement Thanhs to the scientific spin! 
if we have ceased to be chauvinists we have also ceased 
to be ashamed of our past. Our altitude is one of 
humility towards the given fund But it is also an 
awareness of the need the utter neeti of recreating the 
given and making it a flow The given of India is very 
much m ourselves And ire want to make something 
worthwhile out of it and at this crisis of India anil the 
world The new ventures on Indian History stand or 
fall by the success of this attempt No account of Indian 
History can endnre if it does not recognize facts and 
events, but it must be instinct with that sense which goes 
beyond a display of data That sense none of die 
authors quoted at die beginning possesses. And yet 
their approach is scientific Something is wrong 
there We do not seriously nund the pejorative remarks. 
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because we fe^l that India can survive hei ‘histoiy*. 
In this essay we aie concerned with the Method of His- 
tory itself m ojider that a satisfactory History of India 
may be available to Indians 

By all means let us have science and scholarship 
But is scholarship enough 9 A scientific attitude is 
essential. Butidoes it exhaust the ‘ logical ’ appioach 9 
Caution towaids acciedited facts is one of the piecious 
qualities of human intellect, but human intellect has othei 
possibilities too, some of which aie bold enough to use 
the quantity of recoided and accurate facts for wider 
puiposes, such as leconstructing histoiy Aie we so 
sure that the old methods of natuial sciences aie appli- 
cable to the social and the historical ? Some of the 
best methodologists of Science and of Histoiy think that 
they are not Jevons m Ins Pnnciplos of Science (p. 
761) said that the Science of Histoiy m the tiue sense 
of the term was * an absuid notion ' Dilthey, piobablv 
the greatest of modern histoiical methodologists, whose 
one gieat conviction was that History alone could show 
what Humanity was, gave the assuiance that the 
humanistic sciences had an autonomy of then own. 

4 Theii matenal is the special sciences, their pi maple 
the autonomy, Jthat is, the freedom of thinking and of 
human life itself ’ He is anti-metaphysical, sceptical, 
analytical, descuptive in facts, 4 scientific ’ enough to 
satisfy all tests But all his stupendous learning is 
directed towaids making ‘cultuie declaie itself ’ by the 
pressure of 4 undei standing \ Such an 4 understanding ’ 
is not meie intellection , it is 4 cumulatne, massive and 
bioodmg it is a new way of giasping the total leality 
without fiagmentmg it into simpler parts as 4 scientific ’ 
explanations succeed m doing Dilthey ’s gieat conti i- 
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fmtion to the methodology of humanistic studies consists 
in extending this ' understanding to include historical 
experience and expression* The tension between the 
concept of a peoples Weltanschauung and its scientific 
proof, which had worked to the detriment both of philo- 
sophy and history Dilthey wonts to relieve by substitut 
mg a critique of Historical Reason for that of Pure 
Reason. Leaving aside the importance of such a view 
for the subsequent course of Philosophy wo may con 
elude that since Dilthey it should he difficult for any 
significant historian to ignore the first premise of the 
writing of history vtz, that History, its approach, its 
attitude, its method — are bound up with historical ex 
penence, with 4 historical human life, originating from 
it, and reacting upon it Natural!) as historical ex 
penence differs from epoch Jo epoch and from country 
to country, 4 understanding * and expression cannot be 
of a uniform pattern which the procedure of natural 
sciences would impose or occasion. 

Another great historian of our time lias been 
Troeltsch He too declared that Histoiy has its own 
methods to 4 coax historical matter of fact in its whole 
ness to declare its fundamental trend He pleaded for 
the unique with the special inquirers, and for the singular 
with those who like M* Berr would equate true history 
with the history of mankind and make of it a 4 chaos 
of ostensible world totalities * His concept of 4 kultur * 
each with its own concrete and individual wholeness, is 
one grand protest against the abstractness of general 
laws popularized by the mechanical sciences and their 
application to the sphere of the relative Troeltsch s 
method is exemplified m his monumental works on 
Christian Thought, Social Teaching of the Christum 
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Chuiches and Ideas of Natural Laws and Humanity. 
In fact, foi the first time, the Sociology of Culture seems 
to have caived its own niche m the temple of Clio. While 
admitting die great value of such a method and its attrac- 
tion foi an Indian lnsloiian — conscious as he cannot hut 
he of the definiteness of India’s * Kullur ’ with its 
own ‘ Sinn und Wesen ’ dominated hy religious and 
spiritual tiadilions which mark it^off from the definite- 
ness of, say, the Western European Culture — it is 
difficult to uphold with Tioeltsch that the concreteness 
of the individual whole is only to he * intuitively ’ 
giasped. Intuition lids its own impoitant place in everv 
splieie of life. It is a short cut to understanding and 
action ; it occasionally seizes pails and aspects of reality 
denied to intellect ; it fosters what has been called 
‘ empathy \ 1 e. a sympathetic penetration and an 
immanence amounting to identity : it is often very 
real. At the same lime, it is likely to be highly 
selective, and neglectful of olhei aspects and implica- 
tions. It cames no guarantee of self-correction and 
tends to feel supenoi to rectification hy other source*. 
Being proud of its efficiency it separates itself from the 
patient processes of logic which have built up the scien- 
tific method All these merits and demerits of intuitive 
appioach are piesent in Troeltsch’s wntmgs. His logic 
of historical undei standing is distinct from tire logic by 
which the very substance of History, viz. human ex- 
perience, is guided As Professor Moins Ginsberg puts 
it m his papei on History and Sociology read at the 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians, 1931 
(Studies in Sociology ) * * There can be no doubt that he 
(Troeltsch) is right m insisting that history must of 
necessity start with concrete entities and not with sup- 
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posed primary atomic elements. There can also he no 
doubt of the value of the notion of individual wholes 
which to my mind, as actually used by historians, arc 
extremely complex concepts summing up the historian s 
vision of the concrete life of a period or of a group of 
events But it may be doubled whether the cognitive 
processes by which such concepts are constructed really 
differ in land from those winch arc involved in the work 
of the natural sciences There is in any event no magi 
cal potency m sudi concepts as the Renaissance and 
their explanatory value depends upon the extent to 
which they embody detailed and painstaking analysis of 
the forces involved and the possibility of their being 
ultimately related to die fundamental laws of life and 
mind In the absence of such detailed analytic studies 
the concept of individual whole* may lead to mlc 
resting subjective impressions hut hardly to n rational 
understanding of the phenomena of history * Aliovo all 
even that empathetic understanding winch is rendered 
possible by the interpretation of an individual whole in 
terms of the values of the whole leads inevitably to 
historical relativism which mates it difficult to under 
stand the continuous growing of values. (Mandel 
haum The Problem of Historical Knowledge Chs. 2 
4 and 9 ) TTie danger of intuitive approach is great 
m the case of Indian history By it, all Indian History 
is reducible to the history of Hinduism or Buddhism 
to the history of Islam or of the British conquest. That 
conclusion, however runs counter to the persistence of 
the processes of Indian living up to the present day it 
extinguishes all possibilities of further growth in the 
light of today’s problems jt limits all Indian History 
to the history of concepts and ideas which obviously are 
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moic easily sellable liy intuition than the nctual condi- 
tions of living on the material plane. We do not 
suggest that Troellsch was oblivious of the economic 
substructure He also shares with Max Weber the 
honour of being the fotindci of Cultuic-Sociology. We 
further note his emphasis on action as against historical 
‘ contemplation *. But his ‘ intuitionalism 1 cannot be 
accepted as the method of Historv. 

So, on the strength of Dillhcy's and Troeltscif- 
.iigumcnts, we come to tlic conclusion that the eminent 
autliois and the cditoi of the -volume on Ancient India 
and Indian Civilwition whom we have quoted at the 
beginning of this essay grievously erred on the score 
of methodology. Their understanding was vitiated by 
the attempt to read Indian history as a part of European 
hisloiy, i.e. by an inability to appreciate India even as 
an individual whole in tcims of her own values, or what 
comes to the same thing, by an eagerness to think of 
History as Unity with laws, materials and procedure 
common to all countries and epochs. Such an approach, 
howcvci, is nothing special to these Continental scholars ; 
in fact, it is shared by the upholders of the Trotskyan 
view of History as adumbrated in his theory of World 
Revolution, by a number of English historians of India 
no less than by Indian historians themselves who in the 
name of ‘ scientific method * miss the specific features of 
India's history. For them and theii like Diltliey and 
Troellsch should prove the best antidote. And yet, an 
antidote is often a dangerous prescription. Dilthey’s 
‘ undeislanding ’ and Troeltsch's ‘ intuition ’ may easily 
mean a seveiance from logical analysis and painstaking 
lesearcli. It may end by making Indian history into 
a mystery. Besides, no intuitive undei standing of the 
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individual whole called India can change the face of 
India towards the desired goal, viz. democratic freedom 
m any real sense of the two terms For aught we 
know such 4 intuitive understanding ’ by German his- 
torians of German history and German genius may 
have been largely responsible for the ideology 
of Nazism (De Rohan Butler The Roots of National 
Socialism) India can ill afford that luxury There- 
fore, we want a method which would respect the special 
features making up the Indian pattern without cutting 
adrift from the sheet-anchor of historical analysis in 
other words, we demand a method which would pay due 
regard to the relativity of Indian history and yet put it 
in the perspective of the evolving world history This 
method would not be afraid of demarcating the sub- 
ject matter of History from that of the Natural Sciences 
where the difference exists and ivould comprehend the 
rest of the field where Nature and Man meet It would 
finally be more than a mere intellectual exercise. It 
would show us Indians the way to make our History 
Such a method is offered by Marxism. 

n 

Karl Man s place as a historian is of the highest 
order Edmond Wilson (a non Marxist), in that most 
penetrating book on the art and science of History as 
practised by the masters from Vico Michelet down to 
Lenin, To the Finland Station, thinks that Man s writings 
on French history and politics are supreme achievements 
of their land. It is also well known how Karl Man 
called his system scientific in opposition to the Utopian 
schemes of preceding socialists. There are some honest 
t hink ers who hold that 4 his sociology is the genuine 
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social science of our time.’ We do not propose to 
examine the validity of these claims. Our concern here 
is to understand the Marxian methodology of History 
with the sole object of discoveung a suitable method for 
the composition of Indian history with all the uniqueness 
and the geneiality it connotes and all the responsibility 
it thiows on its renewal. 

The number of expeits who have thiown light on 
diffeient aspects of Marxism is very laige. While a 
libiaiy could be filled with volumes and essays on its 
economics, politics, Dialectics and Historical Materia- 
lism, veiy little, m English at least, is available on the 
operative part of the method actually followed by Kail 
Marx, Engels, Lenm and otliei Marxists m then histoncal 
writings. ° (The difficulty is enhanced m India by the 
Government ban.) That pait has been put undei the 
blanket-teim of Dialectics. The manner m which the 
woid ‘ Dialectics ’ is used by some Marxists has, how- 
ever, put a heavy discount on its effectiveness for ex- 
planation. The ‘ laws of Dialectics ’ have been made to 
behave like the laws of Karma — pie-determmmg every 
fact, event and human behavioui m its course ; 01 else, 
they aie held foitli as a moral justification foi what is 
commonly desciibed as opportunism. A careless use 
of ‘ laws ’, even if they be of * Dialectics ’, does- not save 
them from the fallacy involved m the reveisal of the 
time-process implicit m the course of an aigument , a 
geneiahzation ansing out of and/or aftei the observation 
of data can baldly be seized, and if suspected, can 
only be veiy cautiously exploited before or even 
on die eve of the obseivation, however noble the 
purpose may be. On the other hand, without Dialectics 
Marxism hangs m die an, as it does, for example, by die 
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magic wand of Max Eastman (Marxism, Is it Science ? 
Part IV, see. 2, and Part V) But we are referring to 
the social effectiveness of an explanation where wo are 
sure that a recourse to the * laws of Dialectics will be 
helpful to clear thinking on the issue So the author 
of this c?»uy prefers to quote from the Marxist 
classics without detriment to Dialectics His conclu 
moos from the very nature of the subject, cannot but 
be tentative. History is a going concern — despite the 
efforts of historians to close it by summing it up in their 
age and their views — this we know Marxism too is 
not a closed system in theory and practice — this we 
should know No careful student of Marxism has taken 
it thus no important leader of action along Marxist lines 
has looked upon it as a dogma sufficient unto all days 
without jeopardizing the cause he held dear The tiro 
mam platforms of Marxism are a certain understanding 
of History Science, and a logic of change or changing 
functions. Each posits rcalil> as a social process So 
a dogmatic application of this doctrine or that of Marx, 
Engels, Lenm, or Stalin is repugnant to the very premiss 
and method of Marxi m It is a form of mala prohi 
bitia Lenin, for example had the honesty and courage 
to develop the hints of Marx and Engels, e,g, in the 
matter of Imperialism, dictatorship of tlie proletariat, 
organization of the party and Soviets Stalin has forged 
ahead of Lenin in regard to planning, peasantry and 
nationalities Mao has struck a hitherto unidentified 
vein of Marxism in the organization of a country 
which is simultaneously at all levels of material deve 
lopmenL In other words, the following account of 
Marxian methodology m History wnll defeat its purpose 
if Marxism be taken a» a goapeL The authority of the 
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Woid is great everywheie, and particulaily so m India ; 
hence the need of a warning. 

And yet, the essentials of Marxism fix as it weie 
‘ the standaid deviation They differentiatejhe open- 
ness of the Marxist method of History from the subjec- 
tive historical relativism of men like Dilthey and 
Troeltsch and their closed system of 4 individual wholes’ 
no less than from the peifectiomst seekers of Unity like 
Freeman and H G Wells who would make then learn- 
ing and imagination ovemde the diveisity of ages and 
peoples, or the apologetic ones like Buckle or Toynbee 5 * 
who would ultimately yield to a factor or a formula m 
quest of the same Unity. This demaication fiom the 
different types of histoncal method is logically achieved 
m the following manner. In Marxism, 4 the limits of 
approximation of oui knowledge to the objective, 
absolute truth are historically conditional, but the exis- 
tence of such truth is unconditional, and the fact that we 
aie approaching nearei to it is unconditional.’ In these 
words Lenm ( Materialism and Empirio-Criticism) has 
summed up the Marxist diffeientiation which Engels 
had fully enunciated in Chaptei X on Moiality and 
Law : Eternal Truths, m his Antj-Duhring, (particulaily 
pp. 99-105 — Marxist-Lemmst Libiary). The limits 
of histoncal knowledge, which is one aspect of the 
knowledge of objective tiulh, aie set by the critical 
appreciation of forces behind the lecorded and the 
noticeable facts, including theories of history, society, 
ideas, etc. For Marxism, records and chronicles are 
only the tail-ends of events ; forces posit human 
behaviour foi ends, ideals, values and purposes ; know- 


+ Toynbee’s method is treated in a subsequent chapter 
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ledge involve* activity and experiment to distinguish it 
from dogma history indicate* direction by human 
ends, etc^ the choice of which i s mainly governed b) 
the interests of the v dominant economic group Tlic 
constellation of these force* forms the design of n his- 
torical situation, i e, the history of a countiy at a green 
stage of material development in the mtheu of it* condi 
Hons and relations of production and the resulting dis- 
position of classes- This necessarily means that the 
Marxist concepUon of History is not that of a Unit) 
say as that of Freeman, who m hia famous Redo lecture 
propounded the thesis that 4 As man is the same in all 
ages, the history of man is one in all ages/ At the lame 
tune, the 4 unconditional * nature of approximating or 
approaching supplies the dynamic clement of unity in 
the Marxist method The process of approximating is 
through the conflict of classes, which is the human 
counterpart of the conflict between new forces of pro- 
duction and the older vestiges of conditions and rein 
Hons. ProducHon, in its forces, conditions and relations,* 
therefore, touches the whole gamut of human Irving 
with living on the material plane as the hey note, the 
standard swara or the vadi In the natural sciences, for 
example, the approximaHon of knowledge is towards 
an uncondiUonal, objecHvely exisHng model but 
in History no such model exists Historically cons- 
cious men may bo loosely said to bo behoving as tf 


Mjltx tact the term Productions VcrkiUmsst U. rtlaiJom of 
production to denote bow Prod tut lr<r KrSfte Lc. force! of prrJoettcn, 
tod Predictions Bedtngtmgtn Lc. cooditforu of production, are 
tocstUy or*mriwd by human activity CnJtnrt etc. it conditioned by 
the relations not by force! and cooditiom ot production. Sec 
En^eU ktter to Starkerimrf , Jan. 35, 1894. 
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be in order that we may think that the final result is prc 
determined (b) wlten the range of possible antecedents 
is unconsciously or conscious!) limited by the observer 
and the conclusion is not borne out in one to one — 
or one to an) whole number — relation to the 
preceding links m the selected field of causa 
tion and (c) when a particular group of antecedent 
phenomena which seem to have behaved autonomously 
for some considerable time begin to swim into 
the observers ken like a new star or a constellation 
Unless * chance ’ is equivalent to irrelevance, it must be 
related to some aspect in causation or to some law 
Again it could not be all chance and no law, for that 
would be a denial of the logical process itself Within 
this ambit, the so-called chance ’ operates Glance can 
not function independently of the whole set of antecedent 
factors Lenin is not chance, nor is Gandhiji In colla 
borntion with the whole set, the influence of chance 
elements functions 4 within a narrow range of possibilities 
conditioned hy an antecedent state of affairs So llie 
importance of 4 chance , both for Marxian Histor) and 
Science, consists m its being a corrective of crude deter 
rainism Marx is very clear on this point. In his letter 
to Kogelmann (April 12, 1871) he writes Its (world 
history s) nature would have to be of a very mystical 
kind if * accidents” pla>ed no role These accidents 
naturally fall within the general path of development and 
ore compensated by other accidents But tho acceleration 
and retardation of events are very largely dependent 
upon such accidents ” among which must be reckoned 
the character of the people who stand at the head of the 
movement (For a fuller discussion of the relation 
between chance and necessity see Engels’ Dialectics of 
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Geography In reality, nature ma) he said to belong to 
material production, because that is bow Marx under 
stands nature Even the “ laws of nature * are for Marx 
‘social laws of nature' and society is a pattern of 
material forces, conditions and relations 

in 

The conclusion that emerges from the nbovo is that 
in spite of the one essential difference between the his- 
tory of social development and of nature, the Marxist 
historian considers it legitimate to include History within 
Science, 1 e., one type of sciences Since the days of 
Marx and Engels, the logic of scientific experiment has 
gone ahead and it supports the above conclusion m so 
far as the mechanistic view of nature against which it 
was historically necessary for Dilthcy to posit Ceufex- 
wisscnschaft has been abandoned by the scientists them 
selves This changed position of Science has brought 
History and Science closer than before. Edgar Wind 
for example, lias lodged hu objection against Dilthey's 
claim for the autonomy of History on the ground of 
the intrusion of the observer In an able contribution to 
the Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer ( Philosophy and 
History — Edited by klibansk) pp 255-264) ho shows 
how the scientist and the historian work on the sam< 
line. Generally speaking this might be termed the 
dialectic of the historical document — that the informa 
Uon which one tries to gam with the help of the docu 
ment ought to be presupposed for its adequate under 
standing. The scientist is subject to the same paradox. 
The physicist seeks to infer general laws of nature by 
instruments themselves subject to these laws The pre 
supposition in either case looks like reasoning m a circle. 
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Nature — pp. 230*34 of the notes m the Marxist-Lemnist 
Libraiy translated and edited by Clemens Dutt ; 
Engels’ letter to Hans Starkenburg, Jan 25, 1894, 
sec. 2(b) ; Marx’s letter to Kugelmann April 12, 1871.) 
The usual conception of leadership is vitiated by a 
misunderstanding about the nature of chance caused by 
re-action against a naive faith m the mechanistic explana- 
tion of data, events and human activity. Without 4 X ’ 
things would have been otherwise ; with 4 X ’ tilings aie 
what they are. But 4 X ’ himself can be 4 X ’ i e , he can 
function decisively only within a limited lange of possi- 
bilities and m collaboiation with them. 4 X ’ is a mani- 
festation of a tendency, and in his turn, affects the 
tendency m a limited way Once this is understood, 
room for the worship of leaders becomes restricted. 

The cardinal point in the quotation from Engels is 
die clause 4 m so fai as we disregaid the reaction of 
man on it (nature)’. It was necessary to rebut Feui- 
bach’s mechanistic matenalism which allotted no place 
to individual acts, wills, ends, and ideals. (Feurbach 
ascribed the Irish subjection to England to potatoes and 
prescribed beans as a change ) Engels’ and Marx’s view 
of nature is that the reaction of man on natuie cannot 
be disiegarded 44 Physical nature, indeed, exeits a 
direct effect upon world history ” — wrote Hegel m his 
Philosophy of History. For Marx, its effect is indnect, 
i.e., only in so far as it enters into material production 
which is a double piocess, viz., (a) between man and 
nature, and (b) between men and men (Holy Family). 
In Maixist thought natuie is never the pure nature of 
Physical Geography. It is closer to the nature of Human 


♦The question of personality is treated in a subsequent chapter 
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Geography In reality, nature may be said to belong to 
material production, because that is bow Marx under 
stands nature Even the u laws of nature ” are for Marx 
‘ social laws of nature ” and society is a pattern of 
material forces, conditions and relations 

in 

The conclusion that emerges from the above is that 
in spite of the one essential difference between the his- 
tory of social development and of nature, the Marxist 
historian considers it legitimate to mcludo History within 
Science, i e*, one type of sciences Since the dap of 
Marx and Engels, the logic of scientific experiment has 
gone ahead and it supports the above conclusion in so 
far as the mechanistic view of nature against which it 
was historically necessary for Dilthey to posit Gcutc s 
wissenschaft has been abandoned by the scientists them 
selves This changed position of Science has brought 
History and Science closer than before, Edgar Wind 
for example has lodged his objection against Dilthey s 
claim for the autonomy of History on the ground of 
the intrusion of the observer In an able contribution to 
the Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer {Philosophy and 
History — Edited by KUbansk) pp 255-264) he chows 
how the scientist and the historian work on the same 
line. Generally speaking this might he termed the 
dialectic of the historical document — that the mforma 
tion which one tries to gam with the help of the docu 
raent ought to be presupposed for its adequate under 
standing. The scientist is subject to the same paradox. 
The physicist seeks to infer general laws of nature by 
instruments themselves subject to these laws The pre 
supposition m either case looks like reasoning in a circle 
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Actually, it is not ciicular, but dialectical. An absence 
of pie-supposition throws both the scientist and the his- 
tonan into the meipy of chaos. There aie also cases 
of slides tucked away m the cupboard by a laboiatory 
assistant and of manuscripts in a tin-box until they aie 
disco veied with ecstasy by men with pre-suppositions. 
Again, any future 'historian of India in the twentieth 
century will suiely go to the files of Young India aud 
the Hari]an as documents foi India’s history, and equally 
surely find theie, at the same time, the part played by 
Gandhiji m that peiiod. But why should these two 
papeis be selected !in piefeience to others unless theie 
be some pie-supposition ? Here the document will 
have been used no longer as means but as the object 
of inquiry. Such aj dialectical shift of focus fiom means 
to ends is apt to be missed by the experimenter, but it 
is happening always in the laboiatory. Previously, we 
have used the woid 4 self-inclusion ’ as the significance 
of 4 taking sides ’ by which Lenin distinguished the objec- 
tivist from the materialist, i.e., the Maixist histoiian. 
Heie, at last, we sfce that the piocess is implicit m the 
scientific method itself. In criticizing Dilthey’s 4 in- 
ward ’, 4 immediate 4 intuitive * appiehension of the 
socio-histoncal leality by the agents themselves, 
(thiough their being themselves, as individuals, elements 
in the intei actions |of that socio-histoncal reality which, 
is to be studied), Edgar Wind also points out that apait 
from being a bold assertion such inwardness reduces the 
Kantian moial piecept into the status of a fact or a 
process which is not borne out eithei by experience or 
by the psychology! of the Unconscious. For example, 
the future historian of the India of 1942 will certainly 
find it difficult to grasp the connexion between the text 
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of the August resolution of the Congress and Gandhiji a 
statement in 1944 thereupon, on the one band, and the 
disturbances as open rebellion \ on the other It is a 
different matter if the historian discards his scum 
tific attitude, which must needs proceed by docn 
meats, m favour of a moral precept to be inter 
preted by intuition, which is not so dependent 
on documents and science. On another level, viz., 
that of the status quo or of make-believe, unfortunate!) 
not also scientific, and yet equally human, the historian 
may put the two together as cause and effect The point 
is that the historian often works on two levels of con 
saousness, the scientific and the intuitive-moral, because 
to produce a total picture he finds it awkward to ignore 
either Ddtbey’s claim for the autonomy of the his- 
torical method does not yield the secret of the combina 
Uon of the two, but only segregates them without guard 
mg against the dangers of dichotomisation like that of 
letter and spirit, which a_s we know covers a moral 
judgement instead of stating a conclusion On the other 
hand, a little analysis shows that Dilthey s plea, stripped 
of its profundity, means, m the language of E. "Wind 
The investigator intrudes into the process that he is in 
vesUgating* (Italics Winds), a fact which is just as 
much true of the historian as it is of the physicist, be- 
cause it is demanded by the rules of the game itself 
An investigator, be he in the laboratory or in the archive 
mast be historically conditioned towards the instruments 
and the records to he able to register signs, signals, sig 
mficance he must co-ordmate them, select them round 
about a hypothesis. In the study of history, the data 
being comparatively smaller in quantity in the relative]) 
unknown periods, and also being unrepeatable by nature, 
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hypotheses tend to get mixed up with motives. But 
this only calls for greater caution which, as we know, 
is provided by grammatical and ci ideal axioms of 
hermeneutics. So the separadon is not of the order of 
body and soul in medieval theology, Government and the 
people in British India, or say, the Communist and the 
nationalist in today’s frustrated India, hut of the order 
of part and whole by the common fact of intrusion. 
* By this intrusion into the process that is to he studied, 
die student himself, like every one of his tools, becomes 
part-object of investigation ; “ part-object ” to be taken 
in a two-fold sense ; he is, like any other organ of in- 
vestigation, but a part of the whole object that is being 
investigated. But equally it is only a part of himself 
that, thus externalized into an instrument, enters into the 
object-world of his studies.’ (Wind) Of course, there may 
be extreme cases of identification, such as a zoologist’s 
behaving like a worm, a slide, 01 a microscope, and a 
histonan’s like Loienzo de Medici, a copper-plate, or a 
palm-leaf manuscript ; but the progiess of Science and 
History does not lean heavily on the sincerity of such 
scholars. (An actor who is so completely objective as 
to be at one with his part is laughed at. At least, that 
is the authoi’s experience as one of the audience. Art 
too, it seems, cannot admit Dilthey’s claim.) 

It is obvious tiiat the intrusion is of one who knows 
the rules of the game. The critical axioms are a * part 
of the experimental hypotiiesis ’, otherwise the intruder 
is like the villagei come to town. The tiamed intruder 
must avoid collisions with errois, reject the hypothesis 
he has been working upon m order to make himself ready 
to accept a new one more suitable for the new occasion. 
Intrusion brmgs in errors, but rejection of errors is also 
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not feasible except by trained intrusion Both the his- 
torian and the scientist intrude in this way into inveaU 
gahon After all, Science and History proceed not from 
truth to truth, but in tortuous ways wading through 
errors as well. For which, their methodology will have 
to have a theory which is not just good enough for truth 
and/or for any one cross-section of investigation it will 
have to provide for a theory of errors implicit in the 
process of investigation. 

The result of trained intrusion is transformation, 
because * this intrusion is a thoroughly real event 
A Raman disturbs atoms when he sets up an instrument, 
a Shah does likewise to the nexus of nature when he 
studies the Sun or a Bliaba the cosmic rays- Similarly 
a Shyam Sastn reconstructs modem India when he dis- 
covers the Arthasastra and proclaims its importance for 
ancient India. An investigator disturbs the dost of ecu 
tones and the silence of nature, and his investigation 
changes the tools and implements, just as changes m the 
latter help the investigator Investigation as such ib an 
exchange from which the intruder cannot l>e excluded 
without peril to its progress It means transformation 
of facts into events, and of a Grandgnnd mto a histo- 
rian. History can be events * as M. Berr said, but only 
m this seme. The scientist and the historian have 
always 4 taken sides * they will, in days to come be- 
cause the process of exchange, transformation, making ’ 
is never-ending. It is high time that the dialectics of 
investigation were bettor known than what they are 
today The idea of making history will not appear 
so irrelevant as it is to the scientific 1 historian. 
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tally treated by Marx, as he had not the time to do it , 
it was practised in his various historical writings, e g 
the Eighteenth Brumatre Civil War m France, Class 
Struggle m France, where the influence of political 
forms is brilliantly brouglit out. Two letters of Engels, 
one to J Bloch, September 21, 1890 and the other to 
F Mehnng, July 14 1893 refer to the reasons for this 
lapse. Above all there is the whole life of Marx to 
show conclusively the importance of the ideological forms 
of conflict m the Marxist method Every Marxist must 
needs wage these conflicts in his active life, (b) Marx 
puts the case for maturity (Lenin s ‘ revolutionary situa 
tion ’) m the context of the forces of production and 
material necessity Says he No form of society can 
perish before all the forces of production which it is 
large enough to contain are developed, and at no time 
will outworn conditions he replaced by new higher con 
ditions as long as the material necessities for their exis- 
tence have not been hatched in the womb of the society 
itself. It is well known how Lenin always emphasised 
this dialectical play of two forces setting the limits of 
a revolutionary situation, its start and ila potentiality 
on the one hand, and the existing order s strength and 
weakness, on the other (c) Lest the above may appear 
too abstract and transcendental, Man hastened to add 
that mankind never sets itself a problem that it cannot 
solve , the possibility of the solution however, depend 
mg upon either existing or developing material 
(not economic) * conditions (not forces) (d) Conflict 
(leading to crisis) is not, therefore, a philosopher s con 
cept Its limits, its aspects, its two-fold functions arc 
human and material, i e^ social and historical If we 
use the word loosely these two ‘ forces ore represented 
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An impoitant cP ro ^ ai 7 t0 the Marian methodology, 
as the anthoi has understood it, is the recognition of 
the facl of cnsis f’bich maiks tllc beginning no less 
than the end of ad c P°ch. Tlie epochal character of 
History opeiatcs w ll h ,n die limits of at least these two 
majoi facets of ca c h cnsis. The actual operation of 
the historical procc !ss 1S in teims of conflict and matu- 
nly. Tlie conflict i s between the material forces of pro- 
duction at a ccitaid sla g e °f development and the exist- 
nig conditions of P 1 eduction or, junstically, -with the 
system of piopeily undci 'which they have been func- 
tioning so long. Marx's conception of maluuly is 
goveined by a few major considerations : (a) It is not 
to he evaluated in of consciousness ; hut, at least, 

m one aspect, \iz , die changes in the conditions of pio- 
duclion, it can be £? au S c d scientifically. Marx writes m 
the Introduction to 1 lI, c Critique of Political Economy • 
‘ As little as an individual can lie judged from the 
opinion he has of pmiself, just as little can a revolution 
he judged from m( 5n s consciousness of it. On the con- 
trary, this conscioi lsness 1S to be explained between the 
social foices of production and the conditions of pro- 
duction ’ Maix t vnles fuithci : ‘In ordei to undci- 
stand such a revc^ utl0n 11 1S necessary to distinguish 
between the change s 111 *be conditions of economic (Marx 
does not use the wd ld ‘ material 9 liere) production winch 
aie a material fac^ an ^ can he observed and determined 
with the precision nalul al science, on one hand, and 
on tlie other, tlie le 8 aI > political, leligious, artistic and 

philosophic in s) lor b ideological foims in which men 

become conscious dns conflict and fight it out. Tins 
latter side of tlie conflict was not logically oi lustoii- 
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cally treated by Marx* as be Had not tbe time to do it 
it was practised in his \anous historical writings, c*P 
the Eighteenth Bramaire, Civil I Tor m France Class 
Struggle in France , where the innucnce of political 
forms is bnllmntly brought out Two letters of Engel* 
one to J Bloch, September 21, 1890 and the other to 
F Mehnn& July 14, 1893 refer to the reasons for this 
lapse. Above all, there is the whole life of Marx to 
show conclusively the importance of tlie ideological form* 
of conflict in the Marxi*t method Every Marxist mu*t 
needs wage these conflicts m his active life (b) Marx 
puts the case for maturity (Lenm s ‘ revolutionary situa 
tion ) m the context of the forces of production and 
material necessity Says lie No form of society can 
pensh before all the forces of production which it is 
large enough to contain are devclojicd and at no time 
will outworn conditions l>c replaced by new higher con 
ditions as long as tbe material necessities for their exi> 
tence have not been hatched in the womb of tbe society 
itself. It is well known bow Lenin always emphasized 
this dialectical play of two forces setting the limits of 
• revolutionary situation, its start and its potentiality 
on the one hand, and the existing order s strength ami 
weakness, on the other (c) Lest the above may appear 
too abstract and transcendental, Marx hastened to add 
that mankind never sets itself a problem dial it cannot 
solve’ tbe possibility of the solution, however, depend 
mg upon either existing ot developing ‘material 
(not economic) ‘conditions’ (not forces) (d) Conflict 
(leading to crisis) is not therefore, a philosopher s con 
cept Its limits, its aspects, its twmfold functions arc 
human and material, i e., social and historical If we 
use the word loosely, these two forces ’ arc represented 
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in two social classes m opposition. Such an opposition 
is the chief motive power of any considerable historical 
movement. Here maturity is left by Karl Marx in the 
hand of the class-conscious pioletariat. There are few 
details, however, m Marx’s own wntmgs about the 
theoretical side of tins piocess of maturing. The prac- 
tical aspect, howevei, does not concern us here, although 
we must point out that it is the more impoitant of the two. 
(e) Theie is anothei opposition mentioned by Karl 
Marx, but which has been unfortunately neglected by 
the general run of the Maixist theoretician, viz , that 
between the town and the country. Says Karl Marx in 
Vol. I of Capital : ‘ The whole economic history of 
society is summed up m the movement of this antago- 
nism.’ Like the first, this antagonism too needs matur- 
ing. Here also the mattei was not pushed to its theore- 
tical limits. 

Therefore, Marx’s historical methodology is scien- 
tific primarily m its avoidance of (a) conceptual 
abstractions — the defect of the Idealist Schools of His- 
torians, and (b) mechanical causation — the bane of tire 
purely materialist school and its piogeny, viz., the 
‘ scientific historians ' who would deal with ‘ facts and 
nothing but facts ’ It is essentially scientific (a) m its 
understanding of the subject-mattei of history, viz., social 
process and movement, (b) in its attempt at the dis- 
covery of specific tendencies by means of which the 
dnection of the process may be indicated, its intensity 
appraised, and quality formulated, and (c) m its 
emphasis upon the practical, the empincal and the in- 
strumental, which has always been the initial and the 
ultimate drive of all sciences. To establish this scientific 
method m history, Marx recognizes the convenience 
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of firing at a time upon one social force, one category 
and of relating it to its specific, historical epoch, and 
subsequently by the urgency of the subject and the 
deed, of pushing backward and forward to suggest a 
Unity of History made of unities or specificities of his- 
tones This specificity in the case of Marx was Capi 
toliem the dominant institution of the contemporary 
epoch, the contradictions of which Ricardo had noticed, 
but which Man noticed and utilized by means of bis 
theoretical analysis as the agency for precipitating the 
crisis. 

Nobody need or can identify this approach with that 
involved in the theory of Kultur Kreise with its concrete, 
individual whole, its ramifications in the learned, doc- 
trines of Culture as a ‘ unity of teleological tendencies ’ 
or of History as the * story of living experience * or of 
History to be intuitively divined in a flash * Benedetto 
Croce ( Historical Materialism and the Economics of 
Karl Marx ), Mai Eastman, (Marxism Is U Science ?) 
and a lesser known writer but a learned one, Karl Fedem 
(The Materialist Conception of History ) therefore, are 
wrong in their interpretations of the historical metho 
dology of Karl Man, Trotsky s view of History as 
Unity as in his Theory of World Revolution, is essen 
Hally non Marxist in its haughty neglect of the spocifici 
ties of epochs, cultural traits and material progress, 
kenm s interpretation is the same as that of his master 
except m his refinement of the method of bringing about 
the crisis He too discusses Russian Capitalism and 
relates Imperialism to a specific historical epoch, con 
temporary again, whose mam feature he described as 
monopoly finance-capital. 
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We have usee* lbe W ° ld ’ ‘ SP “ ific,ties ,’ abo r e - 
■n r v i v , m his study of Marx m tlie senes 

™ Mode™ &£> (Cha f, n & , I J I) , coi : 3 / ders ‘ *> 
i r i , cal specification to be the essence 
principle of histoir, •, T ,i_ x n i 

of the Marxian me". h ' ^ / ollowl "g paragraphs 
i x n j ind developed his analysis, 
we have followed, s . * j i r i * n 4 7 

mi JVIarx s >ent a 8 ieat deal of Ins intellectual 

^ j arx sp < va j ue ’ because his predecessors 
eneigy m discussm 0 . . x ii A rr- 

v j ° i t i » as a category true for all time, for 
had taken value ■ i.i i t * 

. although an abstraction, is an his - 
Marx, tins concept, 7 7 4l ° x 7J ; , , 

, % i A r which, thereioie, could only be made 

toTical abstraction i . 7 7 / r 

v, r r Jeteiminate economic development of 
on the basis of a a .. _ ^ 1 A 7 n 10r r 0 v 

socety.’ (Marx’s l ettel *? En S eIs .> Apnl 2, 1858) 

12 i The va/ 10US * orms °* “ ent an d Capital m 

*» jt , re still moie intimately (positively) 

Marxs writings ai t . , . , i e • \ 

. j .11 Btorical stages and epochs of social 
connected with hr m x i * i i j 

, t t m,B wealth of historical learning dis- 

eve opmen . . 'ing tlie threads of their intricate con- 

played m unraveil j m, n ,, 

1 J (surpassed. Ihe cue is given m Lhe 

nexion remains un , 19 - N , 

Poverty of Philos <P’ 13o) whe ' e Ma y '™ teS : 
‘ Ricardo aftei ,P ostl datmg bourgeois pioduction as 

’ x j Jrmming lent, applies the conception 
necessary for dett . 1 j , . x u 

r . less, to the landed propeity of all 

of lent, neveithei , m. 1 1 J 

, „ ntnes. lhis is an enoi common to 

ages and all corn , . xl , 1 ^ 

?, , x , who lepresent the bouigeois relations 

all tlie economists . , . , rl " , 

- , eternal categories, hlsewhere in the 

o pro uc ion as ^ Marx quotes Pioudhon as writing 
same book (p. 8< T , j 

ag a history according to the order m 
We aie not givu £ ° , , , ' 

i , i ng to the sequence of ideas, and corn- 
time, but accordn ° ■, ? , . \ ■, ■> 

< r Jsts explam how production takes place 
ments : Econom^^ rektl ^ what th do not 

m the above-men 7 x . i j j 

i .itese relations themselves are produced, 

explain is how th r 
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that it, the historical movement which gave them birth. 
In Capital (VoL III), written later R<£nt u a specific 
historical form mto which feudal landownership and 
email peasant s agriculture have been transformed 
through the influence of capital and of the capitalistic 
mode of production f 

(3) Similarly it is only the appearance of 
definite historical conditions which can make dungs, 

objects, products mto commodities govern die form 
and content of exchange, and account for the different 
types of money and their social functions. ( Capital f 
Vol I, Chs 1 2,3) 

(4) Nowhere is historical specificity more implicit 
than in Marx • treatment of Capital, e.g~, Capital for 
trading m goods, capital for trading in money capital 
for lending money Each is the dominant trait of 
capital in an historical epoch and one is transformed 
into the other as the socio-economic evolution proceeds. 
But the transformation is historical i e^ no historical 
form disappears , the vestiges remain Lenin brilliandy 
followed Marxian methodology in his history of Capital 
ism in Russia and in his study of Imperialism as die 
latest, contemporary stage of Capitalism. 

(5) Nowhere also does Marx take himself as an 
economic historian, like Cunningham, Lrpson or Clap- 
ham of England We look in vara for a descriptive 
account of the economic history of a country from the 
earliest time to the day when Mart wrote. (Engels 
Peasant s War like his Ongm of the Family etc. is 
a dip into the past but for a highly contemporary 
purpose.) Edmund Wilson has called Marx the poet 
of commodities It is a brilliant statement worthy 
of one who can interpret Marxian economics and politics 
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through the symbols in Maix’s youthful adrentuies in 
poetry. But apart from Capital, to •which the above 
bon mat is applied, Edmund Wilson’s estimate of Marx’s 
historical wn lings comes veiy ncai the heart of the 
Marxian method. In conti asl to the Trench historians, 
and Michelet is one of them, who w r eic ‘peiplexed by 
the confused and complex senes of changes * happen- 
ing in France, Marx 4 provides a chart of the cun cuts’ 

. . .which completely oveilluotvs ‘the traditional 

revolutionary language made up of general slogans and 

abstract concepts. ’ ‘Nowheie perhaps in the 

history of thought is the readei so made to feel excite- 
ment of a new intellectual discover)'.’ (E. Wilson — 
To the Finland Station , p 201) We no doubt get the 
most penetiatmg account of money, commodities, 
division of laboui, and of numerous othei concepts ; 
hut the occasion is ahvays to show T then epochal 
natuie, l e , the qualities of each m its social, economic 
and histoncal setting , and the piupose is to bung out 
their significance in the piesent contemporary context 
m older that action may he taken with full understand- 
ing and responsibility, if such action weie desirable, 
as Karl Maix along with many olliei s before and aftei 
his time thought that it was (Thus far Prof Koisch ) 
(6) Maix’s close mteiesL in contemporary affans 
is well-known. To him, as to few histoiians, Cioce's 
remaik that all history is contemporary history is appli- 
cable. He would read reports, meet agents, attend 
secret and open conferences to judge and direct revolu- 
tionary movements m tire various countries of Euiope 
Aftei Ins death Engels found two vdiole cubic meties 
of Russian statistical matenals alone m Marx's none 
too spacious rooms His highly developed sense of 
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Imng lime’ is it*elf on instance of Ins approach Iry 
specification At the fame time, Ins feeling for the 
contemponmne« of History made ample allowance for 
lhe diversities in historical situation* It I* not #ul>- 
mitled. Iiohncr that hi* reading of them was nlwny# 
infallible nor can one dogmatically* maintain tluil in 
mcw of hut primary interest in removing lhe evil# of 
nutoeraq then typified h\ Rui'ia or of the ml# of 
Capitalism in Germany and England he was never lei! 
to liehave or to advise in n manner which could 1 « 
con trued to rr^t upon thr pre-mppcMtion of nn over 
nding Jiomopmcoa% ic nonspecific and eternal Law 
of social development and III lory His stirring call 
to the vroril mm of all nations to unite and hi* interest 
in the Fir*l International arc two rase# which easily 
jump into one # mind And ycL a scrutiny of Karl Marx n 
writings speeches and In* guidance of the movements in 
difTcrcnt countries of Furopc would reveal where In# 
emplm is lay Tims England • rase was essentially tlif 
ferent from that of Ru <10 As it 1* protably not permis- 
sible to quote the full text of Karl Marx# speech ot 
Amsterdam after the I Ingue Congre* Engels foreword 
to llic Engli h translation of Karl Marx * CopUnf may 
I>e quoted instead Surely at Mtrli a moment the 
voice ought to be licard of a man who*e theory is the 
result of a lifedong study of the economic conditions 
of England and whom that study led to lire conclusion 
dial at least in Europe England is the only country 
wlicre the inevitable social revolution might be effected 
entirely by peaceful and legal means He certainly 
never forgot to add that he hardly expected the English 
ruling classes to submit, without it * pro* lavery reliel 
Jion,” to tins peaceful and legal revolution ’ 
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which is the first requisite for Scientific calculation 
(u) In actual experience -wo notice that a particular 
country with a definite culture-pattern has a way of life, 
an outlook towards life s aims, a philosophy of its own 
This loelUmschaiwng is an imponderable quality and 
it refuses to be analysed into component parts, as scien 
tific proof must demand. And yet, the general outlook 
of a people is very much of a reality So there is a 
tension between scientific explanation and an important 
historical reality It cannot be resolved by the so-called 
scientific method It can be done only by positing a new 
type of approach, vox. the intuitive which alone can 
grasp the wholeness and die spirit of History leaving 
the parts to the more pedestrian approach of scientific 
observation and the rest of it This latter school 19 very 
popular in Germany 

On the other hand the opposing school of thought, 
m that of orthodox scientific History, argues that 
although human wills are various, less tractable than 
matter and unpredictable and incomputable in their 
consequences, yet such facta do not wring the withers of 
the scientific method in History After all, one can 
always draw a sort of statistical mean from the welter 
of human behaviour and conclude therefrom the general 
tendency of events, much in the way as the actuary does 
for the insurance tables Men, no doubt, will not behave 
according to a simple graph of conduct, still they are 
a part and parcel of Nature which eubsumea their 
special human nature, and as such, they are statistically 
tractable. In regard to the part played by the im 
ponderable and the accidental elements in the evolution 
of social groups, it is held that closer scrutiny can and 
wall unfold their amenability to lairs The scientific 
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histonan emphasizP s die similaiily of historical iieat- 
ment with the phy^i^ a ^ inasmuch as holh pioceed with 
the patient collection °f data, then shifting by ligorous 
analysis, the build m S U P of tentative hypotlieses and 
their final rejection or adoption in tlie liglit of new 
data. An extension of the above position means that 
the histoiian and th e scientist, both, aie ethically neutial 
and should lemam oontented with a bare indication of 
the geneial tendency* 

Between these two schools, lies the modem scientific 
historian. He wil^ not take History as a variant of 
novel-wilting nor will he put it in die category of the 
natural sciences, li ke Physics and Chemistry, as certain 
orthodox scientific histoiians have tried to do Much 
ratliei would he , a Ppiy die method of the biological 
sciences, like BotapV and Zoology. m which the structuie 
of a species is fix^d by types and its function studied 
by the comparative an d oilier inductive methods. It 
is m this widei spn® 6 °f die science of living matter 
that Toynbee is a typically modem scientific historian. 

I notice the fieshne 33 .°f Blolo S5 r m Toynbee’s appioach. 

Let us follow' him as best as we can thiough the 
six volumes of his monumental study of history, remem- 
beung of course, that the woik is not yet complete. 
Toynbee begins hi? survey with what he calls the ‘ shim- 
mer of lelativity * m die foieground of historical 
thought Tlie disc' ovei T °f this fact he expects to lead 
him to ascertaining 4 the presence of some constant and 
absolute object of historical thought m the background ’. 
Tb,> -u-nrrk c mnst-mt ’ and ‘absolute’ may not appear 
quite scientific, b ut diey merely convey what every 
scientist presumes m his search and strikes upon duung 
its course. Toynb ee ’ s next si:e P i 3 to searc h foi an ‘ mtel- 
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ljgible field of lustoncal study * that would avoid the 
local or the contemporary standpoint of the historian, 
ne, the subject himself Tins altitude of caution towards 
subjectivity and this selection of a field arc the two 
primary postulates of science Toynbee is wry parti 
cular in pointing out the effect of the age upon the 
historian s outlook, I am not sure bow far his advice on 
this point can be earned into practice. The liberalism 
of Fisher, for example, reacts well upon his treatment 
of the history of Europe in the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and the first half of the nineteenth century, but ma k es 
its incidence unequal m regard to the later phases when 
liberalism tied up in its own contradictions, appeared 
to be a doctrine of bygone days. Still, Toynbee’s warn 
ing is very welcome He then takes up the tcst-casc of 
Great Britain, maps the largor field of which Great Bn - 
tain is a part, and extends it further into space and time 
His conclusion is that Bntish history is narrower than 
world history and shorter than that of the species of 
which it is a part But the immediate background of the 
field of Bntish history becomes the Western Society 
That society in its turn, is shown to belong to an older 
but similar society Obviously, this is the method of 
Biology by which an individual ia placed in the sub- 
species the subspecies in the species and the species 
in the genus, m an ever widening circle. 

History however should go beyond morphology 
and also be a study of evolution. So Toynbee analyses 
continuity That term, according to him, cannot imply 
that * the mass, momentum, volume, velocity, and dircc 
bon of the social stream of human life are constant 
or nearly so Some discernible continuity there is always 
to be found in all living, but more helpful to our know 
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Challenge and Response, a formula v>hich shares with 
each other interpretative generalizations m the natural 
sciences the qualities of comprehension, directness and 
simplicity To sum up Toynbee a contribution to 
historiography consists m ( 1 ) the selection of the mtel 
bgihle field of observation, (u) the fixation of types of 
social atoms , (in) the extension of the field mto the 
larger background, and (iv) interpretation by com 
panaon and contrast to reach a more comprehensive 
unity 

I have already submitted that this method is as 
scientific as that of Biology Toynbee, be it noted 
however is somewhat arbitrary in bis typology For 
him, historical movement does not go much beyond 
alternation of rhythm So long as this senes of volumes 
is not complete wc are opt to consider that Toynbee s 
idea of movement is an over simplification of History, 
Knowledge and Life, and that Ins formula of Challenge 
and Response is only a consequence of it In spite of 
Toynbee 8 concern vntb the physical and the geographi 
cal environment in the shaping of In story, the formula 
remains a psychological one All that stupendous learn 
mg does not yield anything very material beyond a des- 
cription of the processes of give and take, their con 
tmuilies and discontinuities Like the Unity or the Con 
tmuily of History, this formula too is * an unimpeachable 
but not very illuminating truism Above all does it 
help anybody in the business of making History ? 
Formulas, no doubt, are generally useless in such 
matters At first they focus soon they impede But 
surely there is a difference between (a) a conscious 
directing of the movement of a people by the people 
themselves in foil or partial possession of the drives. 
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impulses and foices behind the historical movement — a 
possession admitting of the use of phrases -which now 
paitake of the nature of symbols, and (h) a contempla- 
tion of the pageantry of the use and fall of types of 
civilization fiom an academic balcony by a masler-mmd 
who maivellously interprets it as rhythm, as the play of 
Challenge and Response, for the benefit of his guests 
removed like him from the blood, sweat and tears in- 
volved m that procession. These six volumes aie retro- 
spective, and not prospective, because they are written 
by one for whom History has been already made ; they 
are meant for the contemplative, the * philosophic ’ 
temper ; they aie epical, not dramatic ; they are the 
spectacle envisioned by a Ulysses m the arms of Pene- 
lope, 01 by a Prospero who has come home fiom the en- 
chanted isle; they aie not instinct with the tragedy of 
Prometheus Bound to unbind himself or of the womided 
Plnloctetes heaving the bow ; they aie not even informed 
by the tragic sense of Christian History’s redemption of 
Man, or m contrast, by Marxian History’s ledemption 
of the masses. One cannot think of Lenin or Jawahar- 
lal turning over the pages of Toynbee's Scientific His- 
tory m their years of exile or prison-life. 



3 MYTHOLOGY AND THE BEGINNINGS 
OF HISTORY 

Modem Literature make* a distinction between 
myths and mythology In Ancient Indian Literature no 
such distinction was observed. For ex am ple, m the 
introduction the epic Mahabharata is described alter 
nately as Itihasa Parana and Akhyana Sometimes, 
Itihasa Purana is called the Fifth Veda, as in the Artba 
shastra Veda usually means sacred learning or sacred 
texts, but it may also be construed to signify scientific 
lore then understood e g. Ayurveda, the science of 
Medicine, Gandharvaveda, that of Music The English 
equivalent of Itihasa is History, of Parana Mythology 
and of Akhyana legend or story In addition, we have 
the Gatlias or cycles of folk tales usually sung by the 
bards. This welter of terms has created confusion in 
the mind of many historians, made them remark un- 
favourably on the nature and continuity of Indian His- 
tory, and led them to harp on the absence of any his- 
torical sense among Indians Obviously, the socio- 
logical significance of the evolution of rituals, myths and 
mythologies m the unrecorded but the most formative 
period of History has not yet been seized by the historians 
of India we read 

Mythology represents a stage of social development 
later than what is pictured by myths Myths do of 
course, persist and get mixed up with mythology But 
it is in the nature of all change to carry over vestiges 
of the past The mythological stage is chiefly occupied 
by semi -divine beings, mostly princes and warriors, and 
the action is of glorious deeds and mighty combats Not 
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dial the common men aie out of the pictuie — in fact 
they are very much m it, but usually, they aie its frame- 
work, as vassals, 01 as worshippeis of the divinity in 
their heioes Similaily, die story is not always of wars ; 
it includes the supenoi exploits of consolidation and 
pacification befoie and aftei die wais. Think of the 
magnificent Yagnas peifomied by die puianic kings and 
the epic heioes, ceremonies which aie attended by feu- 
datory chieftains with then mighty boides and by priests 
and scholais with then disciples and by the subjects 
who come fiom distant legions The heroes distubute 
laigess to all and sundry, and mtioduce what may be 
called ‘ leforms ’ on such occasions Accounts like what 
we find in the Ramayana and die Maliabhaiata, or 
in the vai lous puranas aie not at all peculiai to India ; 
they aie to be found in Gieek, Roman, German and 
Noise mydiologies In^ slioit, they aie the common 
featuies of some well-maiked period m the history of 
all peoples, most of whom chose latei to lecoid their 
history on die basis of then conscious memoiy 

Befoie we pass on to the next social featuie of this 
age we would like to mention one aspect of these 
wainoi -heroes Some of them at least are definitely 
cultui e-heroes Usually, they are twin, 01 they voik 
m two. They aie separated later on, but they must 
seek to mute At biitli, they aie commonly exposed 
and nuised by animals, nymphs, 01 shepherds Between 
birth and the second coming then life is full of hazaids, 
eithei self-chosen 01 cieated by the poweis that he who 
are the usurpers. These heroes, be it noted, aie usually 
artificers, 01 haibmgeis of new occupations by the skill 
in which diey defeat dien enemies And -when the 
heioes come to their own aftei a penod of banishment, 
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there is rejoicing and anointment, Numerous instances 
tumble into our mind. Krishna and Balarama form a 
pair Krishna s life is jeopardized by Kansa, bat it is 
saved by the cowherds Shakuntala W exposed by her 
mother (like Semi rami s the legendary queen of 
Assyria) and she is reared by the birds and the hermit 
Kanvu. For Home, we have Romulus and Remus suckl 
ed by the wolf for ancient Iran, there 13 the story of 
King Cyrus exposed to danger at birth and reared by 
the shepherds again. In maritime countries, the culture 
heroes sail out in boats and canoes In the Beowulf, 
Scyld is set adrift on a ship But all of them return 
Probably the most popular story of the second coming 
is that of King Arthur And maj we point out here 
how the hope of the hero a return survives m modem 
tunes ? The aborigines of the Hawaii islands killed 
Captain Cook, but they are still expecting that he will 
come hack. 

All this similarity must mean something and 
anthropologists have unfolded the meaning. It is this 
the mythology of the culture-hero represents a transi 
Uon from one culture-stage to another He is the 
mediator or the creator of the novel features of the next 
phase. No longer is creation in the hands of forces of 
nature, sun, moon, and the stars, plants and animals , 
it is now the work of human agency But the human is 
quasi-divine , note the stones of birth of the heroes 
they are either divinely or immaculately conceived 
Stdl the human element dominates, because m the evolu 
tion of society the hero is the great transformer 

Which leads ns to the second important feature of 
this age. It is an age m which the ancient ethic is chang 
ed That ethic was principally based upon the kingly 
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of the Vmdhyaa, and the Mahahharata another story 
of the supremo attempt of the Aryans to establish the 
hegemony of one dynasty over tribal chieftains ? The 
Ra m aya n a is essentially a history of expansion, the 
Mahahharata, one of consolidation. Naturally the 
social context, the system of political alliances, the 
courtly rules, the laws of administration and warfare 
are different in these two epics. Similarly, differences 
are there between the Iliad and the Odyssey and the 
various strands of the Norwegian sagas and the German 
N lehelun genii ed. In India, the Purunas proper, as a 
whole, conjure up visions of a country which had long 
been stabilized in almost every sphere 

What exactly do we find m these eighteen Pnranas ? 
They have five lakshanas, or characteristics. The first 
is the story of creation the second is one of re-creation, 
i c. the periodic pralaya or annihilation and snsti or 
creation. Then we have accounts of mcccssion of gods 
and sages followed by those of numvantar or crisis at 
the end of which the human race begins agam with a 
new ancestor And lastly wo get the Vamsachariia or 
the history of dynasties, the Solar and the Lunar m 
particular It is this V anisachanta which has helped 
modem historians so much in the act of re-constructing 
our past. We can mention here only a few cases of 
assistance The historical dynasties of the Sisunagos, 
Nandas, Mauryas, Sun gas, Andhras and Guptas arc 
actually mentioned there The facts given m the Visnu 
purana of the Maurya dynasty (386-185 me.) have been 
proved to be very reliable, as Vincent Smith has said 
in his Early History of India. In the same way, the 
Matsya purana gives a true picture of the Andhra 
dynasty, and the Vayu purana of the rule of Chandra 
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Tagore bad pleaded for myths, mythologies and folk 
tales as the basic materials of Indian History and as the 
clue to the understanding of its social processes. 

In conclusion I should like to emphasize one or 
two aspects of mythology which may stand our historians 
in good stead. An eminent thinker Nicolas Berdyaev, 
has a pregnant sentence in his book The Meaning of 
History Says he * Mythology is the original source 
of human history For lum, the mythological process 
is the enactment in this natural, terrestrial scene of 
the drama of human destiny which had its prologue in 
Heaven. It is the second act m etermtj but the first 
m man s terrestrial history ' According to tins author 
the true meaning of History is the working out of man s 
destiny m eternity Well, modem historians may fight 
shy of eternity and do actually refuse to get lost in its 
largeness But, if the task of the historian be to inter 
pret a period m its own spirit and his duty be to desist 
from importing his own into it, then it is clear that ho 
will have to recognize the altogether different conception 
of time that penaded the mythologies In fact, their 
units of tune, the flow of lime, its duration and tempo 
were not flic same as ours. The time of mythologies had 
a larger rhythm and a larger interval. If that be so, 
their implicit philosophy of Time, that is to say of 
History cannot he equated to that of tins age For 
aught I know our notion of Time is that it travels in 
one direction, viz. from the past into the future Its 
equivalent philosophy is Progress, of which we have 
made a secular Religion On the other hand, in the 
mythologies. Time is more or less rooted in some time-- 
less past of the golden age since when there lias been a 
regression Indian mythologies have developed this 
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idea moie fully than otlieis. We have our Satya, Treta, 
Dwapaia and Kali Yugas, each followed by a cusis or 
manvantar But the stoiy is not one of constant regres- 
sion. At each ci isis an Avatai or a Divine Man appears 
to set matteis light. Piobably, the concepts of cycles 
and Avatars will not suit this age and its tenipei. But, 
to my mind, the idea of Cusis is veiy peitment to this 
age. 

Be that as it may, one tiling is beyond dispute : 
the mythologies in then confusion of facts and fancies 
do actually lepresent the attempt of ancient peoples to 
conquei the flow of time by fixing it in the epic tales 
of magnificent men and women and then heioic endea- 
vouis, and fixing them veiy suiely as symbols m the 
mind of the common people • We know how bards 
chanted the legends and made them lemembeied by all 
down the course of ages. These stories aie the tokens, 
the stoie and the standaid of a people’s cultuie. They 
are, in a veiy leal sense, the fust social origins of a 
people’s history And may I add, the oiigms sometimes 
stage a come-back at critical penods in the life of 
peoples ? Man is a myth-making animal, and in the 
woild of mythology he synthesizes di earns with leali- 
ties and makes of it a ‘ subject-object woild of facts and 
symbols ’ Aftei all dieams, symbols and myths are 
also data, even if they may not be the pnmary ones 
To find then lelation to the pnmary data, viz die social 
opeiation of living by die common people, m the double 
process of mutual influence, is an impoitant task for 
die Indian histonam History may not have occuned 
or been lecoided m India foi die sole benefit of lesearch- 


*Vidc Mrs Langer's Philosophy tn a New Key, Ch VII 
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scholars, but it lias been felt and lived up to as a social 
code by the people. If chronology or archaeology be 
called the vertical co-ordinate myths and mythologies 
form the horizontal one And you cannot draw a graph 
or chart with only one — can you ? 
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The universe of private and public discourse is one and 
indivisible for him Neither true for Lenin vide Anna. 
Krupskaya's Memoirs and Edmund Wilson s To the F m 
land Station chapters an Lenin Partly correct for 
Jawaharlal whose intrinsic personality is aesthetic* in 
my view Jinnah is predominantly the representative 
type. No abandon to emotionality integrates his two per 
socialities. Wonder if he is trying to forget something 
which he cherishes. He and Jawaharlal meet* in solitude 
How would they behave ? Like porcupines who 
throw quills the more they want to come together ? 
Tragic beings But movement and crisis select the 
type, and often integrate Not always. After achieve' 
rnenl, which is only the movement 111 suspense, heroes 
become symbolic before crisis, they are often common, 
very common, vide Marat of France In literature cf 
Gamelin, m A. France s Coils are Athirst a png who 
thought that 1 the French Revolution was an outburst 
of his righteousness ” also Tikhon of War and Peace 
whose symbolism is Tolstoys own— peasantism In 
Indian epics, vre have heroes in modem Indian litera 
tore none but the romantic editions of historical persona 
lilies and the eponymous ones Read opening para of 
The Eighteenth Brumarre 

Marginal comments are necessarily brief but the 
subject branches out luxuriantly Kcyserbng s sentence 
raises the problem of integration of personality and its 
place m History I have often thought that n man who is 
alleged to have made history has an inner m compatibility 
between his constituent elements. Such instability gene- 
rates a force that would explode and burst bard bonds. It 
seizes the man and makes him do its bidding. It is 
direct, ruthless, and overwhelming. No \yonder that it 
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will be called daemon, genius, deva, ishta-devata. After 
other parts of the man are subjugated, it would loom 
large like the Frankenstein monster. But, probably, the 
sui render would not be total and permanent. The sub- 
jected elements would raise their head in the shape of 
passion, foible, 01 common homeliness. Julius Caesar 
must have his Cleopatra, Napoleon must wiite love- 
letters to his Josephine 01 cheat at caids, and Frederick 
and Kail Marx compose poems or quanel with friends. 
The sand beneath the oystei-skm, some cankei, some 
ancient guilt, some unequal tempo in giowth, some inner 
conflict, I once considered to be the sole souice of his- 
torical greatness and the main leason foi the distortion 
of pei sonality and its twin significance. 

Tolstoy, however, would conti adict my theory. He 
paints Napoleon as the wavering, insignificant little coi- 
poral, another tennis-ball of Foitune, a mere plaything 
m the hands of gigantic foices released by the small 
efforts of millions of common men Tolstoy pleads for 
the sanrty of the humdrum. It is an amiable doctime 
foi one like me, a common man doing his diudgery and 
calling it culture to keep his self-respect by mflation. 
It heavily discounts the diaft 4 great ’ men oveidiaw on 
the patience of ordinary folk. It scoies the Chmese 
proveib, 4 Great men are public misfoi tunes ’. It fact, it 
rationalizes our sense of infeiioiity and uplifts it mto 
a theory of history. It even moializes envy by abolish- 
ing natuial differences which now appear as tucks of 
luck or publicity. But even Tolstoy’s own life belies 
his theory. If ever there was a man built physically, 
intellectually, morally and spiritually on laige and spa- 
cious proportions, it was he He played the primitive 
Christian, yet he was the sophisticated barm, Count Leo 
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Tolstoy, to his finger Ups. He would play the saint, 
but he was inordinately lustful He dismissed Art os 
Art, but he is one of the greatest artists the world has 
produced. It is not a kmk that one notices in his male 
up, it is a whole chasm that divides him Read Leon, 
BirakofT Maude, Sarolen s biographies, Gorki’s roost 
penetrating estimate, the diaries of the wife and the 
reminiscences of the daughter and yqu realize that this 
oceanic man nursed two continents in hu soul, the Euro- 
pean and the Asiatic. The primitive natural paganism 
of boundless steppes that rolled out into ipacc and 
Byzantium s orthodox asceticism that reached out to 
the other world were, to change the metaphor the two 
honxon-seeking co-ordinates that intersected m this 
native Russian product The uncommon man trying 
to be a common man is nearly as pathetic as a common 
man posing as tLe uncommon. In one case, it if pity, 
in the other, it is pride. Tolstoy’s humility was spin 
lual pride inverted No, I cannot accept this dnided 
individual s world view or his view of man’s destiny 
The value of both is compensatory, not organically 
sincere. 

What after all, is the case for the common man ? 
That he has a bond, a ‘religion’ in the philological 
sense, a dharma, which means the same tiling, that 
which holds together , that ho 13 well adjusted to his 
place, folk and time. But is adaptation the be-all and 
the end-all ? Will not man react to the changing world ? 
Is there no such thing os a dynamic equilibrium distinct 
from the static? Surely adaptation is not of one 
variety viz. the passive There has always been active 
adaptation. Again, the process of adaptation is not of 
a uniform homogeneous quality , on one level, it is of 
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the worm tu UIO JUlCOLlIlCS, tiie fungus to (he htiik. the 
peasant to the so 1 , the savage to Ins tuba) tradition?, 
and the common man to the given , on anothei and highei 
level, the organism gives and takes, and the gieateL 
the complexity of die mteiaclion, the moie active 
becomes the role of the oiganibin With die emugence 
of civilized manTiatme heiself jiehh to hi- mipoi lunate 
demands. More and vet moie link-, join man wnh 
Nature. Geography no longei ionium? phv-ical, it 
becomes human. Modem man up-et? the onginal sjm- 
biosis, turns the oalance ol the iloia and the fauna, and 
seeks an optimum on a ddleient lavei of existence. 
Think of the dust-bowl of die Slates and of the wav in 
which the river-system of the Gangetic delta has been 
disturbed by the lailvvays * Think of deioi elation, 
floods and soil-eiosion Think of the lubbei planta- 
tions m Java and Mala) a and the change? thev have 
brought m the pattern of life in those countiies The 
restless spirit of] man will not allow him to remain com- 
mon. Commonness of man is a myth It ia the old indi- 
vidualism in a new gaib No individual as such evei 
existed. He was cieated to suit a paitieulai situation 
in which machines could not but leduce human beings 
into disciete atoms He was manufactmccl to secuie 
his labour-powei He was used to eovei exploitation. 
Once, this individual was called a man ol cluiaitei, a 
successful man, a go-gettei Now that the days oi com- 
petition demanding the vntue of lulhles? vigour, called 
self-help, aie ovei, the individual is being le-baptued 
as the Common Man, 1 e as one who should always 
lemam quiet, loyal, ever youis obediently The centuiv 
of the Common Man is no new centuiy , it is the cany- 
over of the nineteenth Wallace’s Social Philosophy is 
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only' the philosophy of the Open Shop at home, and 
Open Door in China It is the cult of the old pioneer- 
ing type com mg home like a chastened prodigal now that 
the Wild West is no more, the Trade Unions are becom- 
ing mischievously strong, and surplus is accumulating 
for export and investment under the haunting fear of 
loss of profit I wish I could call it a plea for stability 
after all that had happened since 1914 But I cannot, 
because I am not quite sure about the quality of that 
stability and because I know that certain forces making 
for instability like the race-question India s and Africa a 
problems, have historical justice on their side and will 
not be appeased unless they are resolved. The cult of 
the Common Man is a herring across the track of social 
development. Even if these arguments arc found un 
satisfactory how can one forget that Hitler waj a very 
common house-painter and that Mussolini was a com 
nion school teacher only the other day ? Playing with 
commonness is a nsky affair Common Man can only 
mean the exploited being — but that posits a different 
philosophy of History a philosophy which is not that 
of the American Federation of Labour a body of Com 
nion Men one of whom in his representative capacity of 
commonness ha* refused to ait at the same table with 
members of the Russian delegation to the World Trade 
Umon Conference and stood up for the common m an y 
free enterprise * 

So I reject the Theory of the Explosive Hero and the 
theory of the Common Man alike. The geology of the 
former has faults , the zoology of the latter is parasiti 
cal And \ct, the supreme question of integration re 
mains. It must be answered But how ? The Hindus 
June thrown up the ideal type of the Brahmin, the 
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Yogi, the Jeeban-mukta, etc.; the Buddhists the Aihat ; 
the Jainas the Jma, the Muni ; the early Christians the 
Saint ; the Renaissance the Humanist. Each cultuie 
in each epoch has had its own. But the principles of 
integration have not been conti adictory, whatever dif- 
ferences tlieie may have been m shades. Man’s place 
and destiny on earth being held subsidiary to his place 
and destiny in the other world, his life’s functions were 
so long subordinated to the overriding function of serv- 
ing the spirit. This simple hieraichy co-ordinated 
human activities quite effectively. The technique was 
the law of Karma, faith m the cycle of births and deaths 
and in transmigration of souls, faith m Grace, God or 
in supernatural powei. Destiny, and the like. But the 
technique worked only when life’s habits and wants 
were simple, eaithly hopes limited to the horizon of the* 
village-common and happiness obtainable inside the 
paternal acres 01 the manorial strips. Co-ordination 
was possible if each man, woman, group, caste rvas 
assigned a sivadharma, and it was done. The social 
integration of the pre-industrial age was achieved by - 
the Church and the pnests in collaboration with the 
landloid. With the decay of the latter’s influence, the 
priests remamed hanging in the air. Man was set adrift, 
and he floated towards the factoiies to become an indi- 
vidual unit, carded and nuinbeied. If left to himself 
he could piobably survive the lupture from divinity 
But it was not to be Piofit-searchmg became the 
ruling passion ; it ivas pui sued with the same zeal as 
the saint had followed his inner light to the gates of 
Heaven ; the owneis of machines began to exploit those 
who tended them ; the sense of social organism implicit 
in the process of production was lost ; and with it, the 
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efficiency of the old principles of integration deca>cd 
It is meaningless to bemoan the glory of lost da>s, 
as the neo-Calhohc writers teem to be doing with pathetic 
dignity Gilson, Mantain, Berd)aev f IVeibhur Eliot, 
and many more men of genius and learning would want 
to bteer back the arc to some islands of faith Where 
arc these island* ? Do they have ports big enough to 
hold large ship* laden with such heavy cargoc* ? I am 
not sure. Wlwt then i* the alternative ? Iam not big 
enough to supply it. But certain conditions for Integra 
lion suited to the age-emergent may l>c hud down Tho 
very first condition is to dismu* this idea of the mdivi 
dual and <ubsUtulo for it that of the person. Personality 
posits u relation winch is not the renus relation. Its 
prepositions arc m, through , and out In other words, 
personality emerge* out hy working in and through the 
given environment. While it is working in the given 
is changed Working through prc*upposcs wmc con 
bciou* direction With the Kingdom of Heaven out of 
bight, conscious direction can come only from an under- 
standing of tho law* of natural social and human dev c 
lopmenl in broad iwecps of itages and tendencies. That 
is to sa> today, History alone can direct But ncro is 
a danger which B Croce has pointed out If Historj 
with a capital H, takes the place of some ancient God, 
then it may easily demand human *acrificcs. Quite 
right But why should Ibitory ho a Moloch ? I 
thought Historical Materialism meant the making of 
History and not the destruction of Man And I know 
that while some History has been made m tho country 
which is committed to Historical Materialism, whdo a 
certain interpretation of its working has been given and 
held to be sacrosanct for each ttago of that country’s 
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development, the piocess of Histoiy-makmg is not yet 
ended theie. In truth, the piocess is being vigorously 
puisued today, at this hour, in fields, factories, battle- 
fields and m high councils. Historical Materialism 
does not block social movement as the cult of the Com- 
mon Man is likely to do. It does offer a sense of social 
direction ; it can pjaitially integrate thereby the modem 
man, and place him on the way to be a person. 

Paitially still, not fully, because the problem of 
emeigmg out survives. Some think that that’s the whole 
problem. Stiictly, speaking, however, it is not even the 
ultimate pioblem i It is only an attendant pioblem of 
latei stages. If the woid ‘pioblem’ is to be used at 
all in this connexion, it must mean a diffeient need of 
the adjustment of novel, emeigent functions on a iiighei 
level. At this stage, one can at best predicate the need 
of the next, but not that of some remote stage. The 
task of envisaging some distant future is a luxuiy which 
anybody who believes that values aie pnmaiily, but not 
wholly, relative to the age can ill-afford. Vision is the 
poet’s function, and Historical Mateiialism, if anything, 
is neithei poetic noi piophetic. Its attitude is scientific 
in the sense that it is cautious to commit itself to pro 
phecy, while letaining the urge foi absolute ceilamty. 
It does not say that the absolute ceititude can be or 
cannot be known It only asks for active co-opeiation 
with the tendencies towaids it. In that histoncally cons- 
cious action lies fieedom. It has been wiongly alleged 
that in Histoncal Materialism theory is finally and 
always tested by action. That intei pi etation suffeis 
from all the defects of Empnicism and Instiumentalism. 
None of the masteis of Historical Mateiialism undei- 
stood it m that way, so fai as I know. How could they 
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when they knew that the general development of soeietv 
its material fou n d a tion, the skeleton structure of its 
organization bore no direct relation to Art w the golden 
ages, that production was not identical even with legal 
relationship that the subtler the ideas, the remoLer the 
connexion, the more tenuous the correlation. At the 
extreme end one can alwayB feel that the link is broken 
and the reflection is not there. Historical Materialism 
only points out that the reflection is still to be seen if 
only the mercury-coating behind the mirror were there. 
It further asserts that the blurred image is neither an 
independent entity nor a prior impulse. It warns men 
that integration is not possible with the help of images 
it suggests that integration is feasible in this world and 
ui tins ago by an understanding of the laws of social 
relations and actively co-operating with them But the 
world is not ended and I am not H. G Wells. 



5. THE SENSE OF HISTORY 

No, no, there is something rotten in the temple of 
Clio. Once she was worshipped with the incense of 
nationalism, now she is being wooed by the pickaxe and 
the shovel of archaeology. Inscriptions aie plasteied 
all over and monuments raised all round her abode, until 
a scientific tieatise on Indian history looks like an 
Amencan billionaire’s castle in his estate, a mass of mins 
meticulously ananged to display the taste of wealth. 
Such a treatise is alleged to be written with a ie\erence 
for die ‘ scientific attitude \ Very often, howevei, 
a sense foi facts, or a conscience foi conclu- 
sions, betrays an incapacity foi seizing the values ; 
the historian’s conscience is just good foi making 
a cowaid of him, and the regard foi 4 scientific attitude ’ 
becomes a rationalization of having missed the process. 
If scientific history is not instinct with the sense of 
history, it is not woidi reading by a'nybody but die pool 
student preparing for the examination. I think, such 
books should have Innited editions only. The fact of 
die rnattei is this : Inscriptions, monuments, records, 
etc. aie the dead ends of a particulai stiand of the 
historical piocess. They are not the mateiials of his- 
tory, just as squnrels and bats and birds aie not the 
materials of die histoiy of aeroplanes. Inscuptions etc. 
have had then history, but diey aie not histoiy, — of 
which the main content is the living piocess and the 
chief purpose is to 1 e-make it by the study of its laws. 
Any account that builds on such 4 mateiials ’ can only 
lead to generalizations which covei the 4 bad conscience 
and the evil intent of apologetic ’ to paiade as the pursuit 
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of truth 

What exactly is meant by the acme of history ? 
Let me first state what it ifl definitely not Its movement 
is not the chance collocation of individual wills , nor 
is it the sport of accidents It is not irrational Any 
frequence which it posits is not a march towards a far 
off divine event. Nor is it an idea of the ideas that 
make hi&tory On the other hand, it is also not a monistic 
explanation as of Feurhach who so eloquently pleaded 
for beans for bringing about a resolution in Ireland the 
blood of which being potato-blood was inadequate for 
the purpose. Exactly on this ground, the Bense of his- 
tory discards transcendental explanation in terms of the 
spirit or of the race, of the British hypocrisy or Mr 
Jmnah s cus&edness ’ 

The sense of history is rational It seizes tho essen 
tials of people’s behaviours, their interactions and their 
continuities It is on understanding of the laws of * 
change. It is grounded on the conviction that Man is 
Nature, that Man remakes Nature that the difference 
between Man and Nature is not such as to warrant the 
abjuration of that method which has succeeded so well 
in discovering and thus understanding Nature s laws 
and thereby in partly remaking Nature Therefore, tho 
sense of history 10 creative understanding, and come 
quently undcrstandingly creative. Understanding ia 
neither the cunning of the detective nor the intelligence 
of a trained advocate. It is also not tho intuition of 
the women s * I told you so It is shrewdness, clever 
nesa, intelligence, all combined, and yet something more 
I v,ould add * intuition , only if that word meant the 
dynamics of ratiocination Understanding is still not 
exhausted. Its emergent quality comes from being pos- 
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sessed by what Whitehead would call historical reason; 
by the laws of piocess and change, m short, by the laws 
of Dialectics. A panoramic succession, as seen by Pick- 
wick fiom the top of the mail-coach, or a cyclical view 
contemplated by Hegel fiom the Potsdam ten ace, is not 
the histoncal process. In the case of Pickwick, it is too 
discontinuous to yield a legularity ; m the case of Hegel, 
it is too closed, however big the sweep, to peimit 
the freedom of human making. A sense of history lost 
in the seiial succession is sensational histoiy wheieas 
that which is impiisoned by an irrefiagable necessity is 
history made to oidei, a command-performance of the 
Absolute. 

One point has to be made cleai : it is the connexion 
between the sense of histoiy and the role of personality 
or leadeiship.* There aie at least two ways of looking 
at it, Carlyle’s and Tolstoy’s The first seeks to intei - 
pret history as a series of biographies of great men or 
Heroes, and the second dismisses individuals as little 
coiporals, meie playthings of chance 01 blmd forces. 
It is the formei view which is the moie dangerous of 
the two today, in India, wheie Mahatmaji is held to have 
moulded Indian history and Mr Jinnah created a whole 
nation. At least one authoritative book proclaims that 
the history of India since 1920 is the biogiaphy of 
Mahatmaji. My whole soul likes to believe it, but the 
sense of history as I have defined it understands the pait 
played by Mahatmaji m the history of India to be as 
important as the part played by Indian history m the 
life of Mahatmaji. If the Indian social forces had not 

* S Hook’s The Hero in History came to the author’s hands 
rather late. Although interesting, it is not penetrating Plekhanov’s 
treatment of the role of the individual still remains the best 
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elected him to represent them he would not have been 
effective in moulding them and strengthening them It 
i* not a matter of a mechanical give and taLo it is 
dul ecti cal. At times Mahatmaji hai been rejected by 
India , he has waited, and India a level of vigilance has 
gone low , he has agam como bach when India has 
selected him, and the level 1ms once again gono up But 
it will be long before Mahatmaji gels his historical 
meed of praise in the Oxford, Cambridge, or the future 
London Imperial (Commonwealth) liulory of India 
After that Indian scientific* ’ will not touch him. The 
same fate awaits Mr Jmnali and Pandit Jawnharlal 
Nehru But the immediate danger is from the chauvinist 
Be that os it may, a historian with the sense of 
history puts the leader in the perspective of critical 
changes, shows how lie senes the revolutionary 
moment in tho objective situation, clarifies the issues in 
volved, and jn the process of clarification, unfolds how 
he furthers the cause of chaugo in the socially desired 
direction with the help of tho latent dnves in the deve- 
loping situation* Beyond this signification the sense of 
history becomes romantic and transcendental, which is 
only the other side of the mechanistic view I wonder if 
the scientific attitude of the Indian scientific historians 
betrays any symptom of the proper historical sense m 
their treatment of men like Asoka or Akbar In the des- 
criptions of the contemporary social and political condi 
lions as given by our scholars one searches in warn for 
the revolutionary situation which Asoka or Akbar or 
Shivaji pounced upon like an eagle Nor is there much 
of an account of the issues which they clarified or preci 
pitated And yet, nothing else can explain the greatness 
of these individuals. 
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What the scientific attitude in History has given to 
Indian History is accuracy. But this accuracy belongs 
to that low order where facts remain facts. Inasmuch as 
the sense of History deals with events, and not with the 
facts per se, it is only intellectual honesty to enquire - 
into the reasons why facts have not yet been understood 
and * converted ’ into events by Indian historians. I sub- 
mit that the academic reason is not in the inability, but 
in the method practised. The scientific method followed 
is of the nineteenth century, if not of an earlier age. 
Recent advances in logic have shaken certain parts of 
the foundations of that method and enriched other parts 
in various ways. Today, we cannot afford to remain 
content with the accuracy of observation. That is the 
- barest minimum. But more remains to be done. I 
sgriously suggest the writing of a history of the Indian 
people, not exactly on the model of Green of hallowed 
/-w memory, but on the lines laid down recently by men 
of lesser renown. Young on Victorian. England, Morton 
on England, Oliver on Germany, L. Huberman on the 
U.S.A., to take only a few examples. The flag of science 
will not be lowered ; it will rally the indifferent and the 
down-hearted. 


6 * EISTOUY MAY BE SERVITUDE, HISTORY 
5LVY BE FREEDOM * 

Some of the beat defence of the traditional values 
of European culture luis come from die American*. 
While Europe chooses to remain cultured a number of 
American writer* luno dc\otcd themselves to the task 
of explaining wlut European culture u There was a 
lime when tho American* felt nostalgic about their 
home land T and sighed for it* value* But a reaction 
tot in, and dio pioneering literature* was discovered. 
It was felt that in the cauldron of peoples that waa the 
U.S.A new contents were brew mg and new dupe* were 
emerging, dial if tho content* liad not tbc statu* of those 
which on tho other side of the Atlantic ga\c dio stock 
literary responses, if they were loo crude and immature 
their novelty and raw humamt) their vigour and urgp 
to liv c were sufficient compcn*ation* And the feeling waa 
not just a manifestation of any anti European or a mere 
patriotic attitude. It might have been partly dial with a 
few authors, but it* esseucc wa* generally different. No 
sentiment that *pnng* in opposition can account for the 
genuineness of Bret Harte’a stories of the caiups, Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, or Whitman a free verses. 
Nor is patriotism a key to the strength of modem novc 
lists like Dreiser, Faulkner or Dos Passes Tho true 
reason is that for the U.S.A., hutorj had once been 
wrviludc, but now it 13 freedom 

Mr T S Eliots position is sligblly different To 
apply Gerald Heard a apt phrase, ho is u 4 Time-haunted 
man who wants to develop a Timc-under*tanding 
mind * Ho will shed Ins affiliations to Time, and there- 
fore, to Place a* well through Chnstmnilv In ‘ Little 
Gidding a remarkable poem, he seeks liberation from 
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the futuie as 'well as fiom the past. Foi him 

‘ The moment of the lose and the moment of the 
yew-tiee 

Aie of equal duiation. A people without histoiy 
Is not redeemed fiom time, for history is a pattern 
Of timeless moments ! ’ 

If we leave its metaphysic ( Buddhist Kshanikavada 9 ) to 
the learned and take up the cultuial aspect only, ive 
at once see, m the next lme, how foi Mr Eliot the sei- 
vitude of American history has floweied mto the freedom 
of English history 

‘ So, while the light fails 

On a wintei’s afternoon, m a secluded chapel 

History is now and England ’ 

Mr Eliot, the American’s ledemption is m the lme of 
Henry James’, only his naturalization-papeis aie adorned 
with Chustian and Buddhist texts. His servitude is 
ovei, and for him the fieedom of history is of anothei 
pattern, not Ameiican at any late, but purely personal, 
and thoioughly England’s. 

My concern heie is not with the liteiary qualities 
of the poem Mi T. S Eliot, the poet who makes poems, 
is very deal to us Indians We shaie with him many 
things in common. We fully endoised his Waste Land, 
and got some poetry mto the baigam. Mi Eliot’s meta- 
physic is so familiaily Anglo-Indian ! We too piogiess 
from Mr Prufrock to the Yogi seeking liberation, mci- 
dentally passing through that indifference which is 
neither attachment to self, dungs, 01 persons, noi detach- 
ment from the same, hut is just 
‘ Being between two lives 

Unflowering, between the live and the dead nettle ’ 
And here is the doubt. We too want ledemption fiom 
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the History that is servitude, but shall it be the History 
that is freedom ? While light fails inside the prison 
vralla can we really sing with him History is now and 
England ? Some do, and they 4 wnte * our history I 

Bui m what Bpint ? Most of us have had to wade 
through ponderous tomes on Ancient, Medieval, and Bn 
tish India We profited by them in our examinations. 
But on turning over their pages once more, if we can 
persuade ourselves to that task, we have a feeling that 
the history of India m the hands of her historians has 
been a story of the regression of human spirit, its dimi 
nution and shrinkage In this matter Indian writers are 
as guilty as the European writers. The former glorify 
pre-Muslim India and record the subsequent detenora 
Hon the latter may or may not be eloquent over the 
first but agree about the second with a view to praising 
Pax Bntannica Barring Akbars reign, there is a 
black-out submerging the glorious Renaissance of the fco- 
called Middle Ages their synthesis of culture*, their 
plulo&ophies, their esthetics and their social expen 
merits Anybody who is not blinded by prejudice a gaunt 
the Muslims or for the Bntish cannot but conclude, on 
the basis of reliable evidence to be had in sources other 
than the familiar ones, that once more m the course of 
her history India was being made m that period The 
reason for silence on that matter cannot he the absence 
of materials. It is the wrong approach towards History 
the wrong way of writing it. And the supreme pity is 
that it has been all in the name of science that science 
which in its entanglements with the mechanical view 
point m philosophy neglected the freedom of collective 
human willing and action and had to strangle the past 
by the dead weight of chains 
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Tlic fact of the matter is tins : Our historians hu\e 
not faced die past in their eagerness to keep its face. 
‘The past must be faced, 01,’ as Benedetto Croce puts 
it in his. History As The Story of Liberty , * not to speak 
in metuphois, it must be reduced to a mental problem 
iv Inch can find its solution in a proposition of truth, 
the ideal picnnsc, foi our new activity and our new 
life This is how we daily liehave, when instead of be- 
ing prostrated by the vexations which beset us, and of 
bewailing and being ashamed by errors we have com- 
mitted, we examine what has happened, analyse its origin, 
follow its history , and with an informed conscience 
and undei an intimate inspiration, we outline what ought 
and should be undertaken and willingly and brightly 
get ready to undertake it. Humanity always behaves 
in die same way when faced with its great and varied 
vast. The wilting of histones — as Goethe once noted 
— is one way of getting lid of the weight of the past. 
Histoiical thought trunsfoims it into its own material 
and tiansfigures it into its object, and the writing of his- 
tory liberates us from history.’ 

Will our liistonans who have undertaken to write 
oui history — they aie all idealists who cannot object to 
Cioce — ‘ outline what ought and should be undertaken 9 
so that the young readeis may 4 willingly and brightly 
get leady to undei take it ’ ? Our experience has been 
unfoi lunate. Let' die futuie citizens not have it again. 
They have eveiy light to expect that die new writing will 
at least libeiate them from history. For us History has 
been servitude, in the name of * science * ; for diem let 
History be freedom, foi die sake of making it. We have 
been betrayed , shall we betiay the futuie generation by 
lobbing dien History of its Freedom ? 



7 DEMANDS ON THE INDIAN HISTORIAN 
No Indian reader who is interested in the future of 
India will be placated by any future volume or volumes 
on her history unless the following conditions are fully 
or partly satisfied therein. The fact that they have not 
been fulfilled so far only sharpens the edge of the 
urgency Be it noted that the demand is not prompted 
by any mere romantic attachment to the geographical 
entity of India but by a faith in India a destiny measured 
by the positive balance of successes and failures in 
her peoples' favour Her past is not a glorious march 
from progress to progress, nor is it an unbroken senes 
of failures But the sum total lias a momentum which 
keeps the Indian still going, retaining an integrity that 
has fallen apart in more dramatic and triumphant cul 
tures. The common man of India illiterate, poor, ex 
ploited as he is, is still a whole man. He has a store 
of values from which he draws a code of conduct which 
is still aristocratic, if not in ita gift of leadership at 
least, certainly, m the stoic unruf&edneas of organic sen 
eibihty and behaviour In China too the common man 
is the inheritor of similar legacies which only means 
that similar conditions may be demanded by the average 
Chinese m the writing of Chinese history In fact, it is 
this integrity of the common man m the midst of disrup 
tion which makes the Chinese and the In dian cultures so 
akin. And modem Chinese historians seem to be well 
aware of this solar centrality of their scholarship Bp 
that as it may there must be some reason in Indian 
History to account for the wholeness of the common man 
of India m spite of the dirt and squalor of his living. 
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In no sense is this a plea foi moie poveity ; nor is it a 
glonfication of the common man eithei of American pub- 
licists and statesmen 01 of Indian lomantics ; it is only 
a cardinal fact about the submerged Indian. Aftei all, 
Indian Histoiy is a stoiy of hei peoples, and, m the last 
analysis, peoples mean individuals. If statements by 
leaders of the United Nations speak of the post-wai eia 
as that of the Common Man, then Indian History rightly 
mitten may also tell the woild about the pioceduie by 
■which the common man in India has been saved fiom the 
vulgaiity that attends poveity and exploitation. Thus 
the fiist condition of the wilting of Indian histoiy by 
Indian histonans is levealed It is an explanatory 
account of the persistence of the ■wholeness of the com- 
mon man in India in spite of vicissitudes. In otliei 
words, Indian Histoiy must needs be the history 
of Indian culture — not, the couise of politics but 
the cultuie-pattein which has held so fai. Evidently, 
it is also the social pattern into which Indian 
cultuie has been woven. A textbook which lelegates 
the giowth of ntuals and symbols, of philosophy and 
literatuie, to a concluding chaptei 01 of music to S foot- 
note, which ignoies the declining status of women 01 
of the untouchables, which omits to mention the changes 
m the caste-system 01 in the 1 elation between village-life 
and iu ban-life, which fails to show the impact of a new 
faith upon the life of the people — that textbook does not 
explain India to hei people 01 to the woild. Call it 
anythmg, but the Indian histonan must seize the philo- 
sophy of it all. His method camiot but be systematic, 
ligoious and disciplined, but he will have to preface it 
by undei standing the staying capacity of the common 
man in the Indian field and woikshop. A coiollary to 
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the above is the recognition, and then the explanation, 
of the fact that the uncommon * men of India, the 
so-called middle-classes \ of the professions, in busi 
ness and in services are men of straw, hollow men, 
pseudo-human. Lest there be a misunderstanding, let 
me repeat the recognition of the historical fact of the 
common man of India’s integral persistence is not a plea 
for competitne individualism, not a praise of its values, 
not a plaint to allow it to function as suclu The com 
inon man m India does not mean the petty bourgeon 

The next condition is the sociological ’ approach. 
As there is much loose thinking about the term, a few 
words are needed to explain it. A mention cien a 
detailed one at that, of the social background of a given 
political situation is not Sociology Sociology is the 
study of group-behaviours and their inter relations. 
Therefore it is more comprehensive tlian the sum total 
of a number of disciplihes. It lias its own scope which 
is not residual but winch cuts across the scopes of other 
sciences like Economics, Jurisprudence, Politics, Ethics. 
That scope is of the whole pattern and process of human 
group- behaviour That obstinate, stubborn, persistent 
core which subsumes tho changes is the starting point 
of Sociology History nags the changes and Sociology 
offers the unity and the continuity They are the Puru 
slia and tho Prnknti of the social sciences. Once the 
start from the unity and continuity of the social process 
is made. History assumes a different form. Then the 
Pathnn and the Mughal rules do not appear to bo foreign 
or non Indian, but phases in Indian History giving a 
shock to one strand of the basic pattern or strengthen 
mg another and energizing the whole process by diverse 
means Then the character of the British period un 
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folds itself as a 1 evolutionary one with the impact of 
Western capitalism upon India’s feudal division of' 
iaboui, family-oiganization and caste. Then also is the 
capital lesson of History learnt — that it proceeds by 
spuits and jumps, while it is only pieserved by a peaceful 
evolutionary continuance. India too, as only the socio- 
logist can tell, has had to face catastrophic changes, and 
she lias transmuted them into agencies for survival. If 
the technique of the tiansmutation has not helped her to 
form a dynamic State, as the w r oild today undeistands 
it, if it has failed to make the spmt plunge into the 
material to create healthy conditions of living for the 
common people, then the explanation will not lie with 
the 4 scientific ’ 01 the ‘ puie ’ histonan busy with dates 
and monuments, scripts and colophons, but it will rest 
with the histonan who is instinct with Sociology. In 
other words, Sociology must inform History. Else- 
where it has done so. Not History alone, it has impreg- 
nated Science itself. Even in conservative England 
where Sociology leads an apologetic existence, the Bn- 
tish Association have been compelled to discuss in their 
annual sittings the social implications of Science. 
Literary cuticism has been deeply influenced by it And 
so have Economics and Junsprudence. Only the his- 
torians of India stand aloof When we remember that 
India has had more of society than of the State, that 
her religions have penetrated into the inmost lecesses of 
living, that Hinduism is moie of a cultuie than of a 
religion 01 a philosophy m the European sense, that 
Buddhism, Jamism, Islam, Sikhism and other leligions 
have survived more by diffusion than by political pres- 
tige, then this absence of the sociological appioach is 
not only a cummal conduct but a blunder of the first 
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magnitude, Ii there ore Indian heads broken m com 
immal nots today well, a great deal of Lhc responsibility 
lies on the head of the pure * historian of India, Our 
history ia pre-eminently a social process To miss the 
sociological approach is to keep India servile by serving 
Indians with * pure ’ but partial History Ignorance can 
be excused, but rationalization of ignorance in the name 
of science * never It has proved loo costly We simply 
cannot afford it. 



8. HISTORY AS CONTEMPLATION 

Jakob Burckliurdt is one of Europe'* great his- 
torians. The civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, the 
only book of his He could get in English translation in 
our college days, set an almost unattainable standard 
of historical w riling in the depth of knowledge, the 
sweep of vision and the excitement of adventure. One 
could occasionally dip into its pages and trace the track 
of the individual out of the jungle of medieval restric- 
tions, the march of pageantry, and the tortuous evolution 
of statecraft, ff one chose, one could peep into the 
[private lives of dukes, duchesses, popes and courtesans, 
[into the library of enc>clopaedie men and the galleries 
• of patrons of art. In another mood, one could contem- 
plate die good and the evil of Humanism, of the emer- 
gence of the Western man and the decay of religion in 
that adolescent period of European history- The master- 
pieces of Italian Art, pictures, statues, architecture, 
crafts were all there to stimulate the love of beauty 
which lay crushed in the bosom of every young Indian 
by the mechanical system of education he had received. 
So the Phaidon Press conferred a boon on all student* of 
civilization when it republished Burckhardt's treatise in 
a sumptuous volume, and very recently, in a compara- 
tively cheap edition. Last yeur, another volume of 
Burckliardt came out in English under the title Reflec- 
tions on History. It is a very important work, although 
it is nothing moie than a seiies of rough drafts and 
notes of lectures he deliveied at the University and the 
Museum at Basle. The professor was so intensively 
devoted to his University that he once wrote : ‘ In my 
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very dubious estimate of earthly bliss I find one great 
lacuna, one exception, and that is this — I regard the 
existence of the University of Basle not only as desirable 
in the mundane sense, but as a metaphysical necessity 
The cantons of Switzerland generate a loyally 
denied to cosmopolis , the city of Erasmus and Holbein 
is also a worthy object of devotion , but it may be ques- 
tioned how marry Indian scholars could say that about 
their own Universities or reject the offer of a profes- 
sorship with higher scale and status as Burckhardt did 
when he was offered by the mighty Kaiser the post of 
Ranke at Berlin And yet, such an altitude was nothing 
unusual in India. Who again, is the Indian professor 
today who can be so learned m his public addresses and 
c Lass-lectures as Burckhardt allows himself to bo in these 
scrappy notes of his ? And where is the pubhc or the 
student-community in India today who can feel at home 
in that expanse ? Professors and students, lecturers 
und audience pull each other down to the level of dull, 
barren, and mediocrity The present intellectual 
decline m our country has been caused by many out 
side factors but the ever willingness of scholars to 
stoop to conquer is certainly one of the inside ones. The 
Reflections on History has occasioned these sad thoughts. 
We are, however concerned here with Burckhardt s own 
reflections which have been described as prophetic * by 
men who should know 

His view of History has been best expressed m bis 
letter to Nietzsche quoted m the introductory note to 
the volume My poor head was never capable, as 
yours is, of reflecting upon the ultimate reasons, mma 
and desirabilities of historical science. Yet as a teacher 
and lecturer I think I may say that I never taught his- 
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tory for the sake of the tiling which goes by tiie high- 
falutin name of World Ihstor), hut essentially as a 
geneial subject. . . I have done what 1 could to hung 

them to take personal possession of the past — in any 
shape or form . 1 . and at any late not to sicken them 
of it. . . .1 am well awaie that such an aim may he 
condemned as foLteung amateunsm, hut that does not 
tiouble me overmuch ’ Buickliaidt was convinced that 
with the sudden Revaluation of the past by the piesent 
civilization his duty lay in stiessmg ’ the history of 
ideas, retaining jonly an indispensable scaffolding of 
events’. This pipceduie, he fell, would not be helpful 
to academic scholaislup, but it would stay, howevei par- 
tially, ‘the eia of wais’ and its due consequences to 
which, as Burckljaidt saw', Europe was fatally eonimit- 
ted. Naive indeed foi a citi/en of Euiope m 1870, but 
very natuial to aipiofessoi who had his uew of History - 
This view j\as governed by two considerations 
‘In particular,’ gays he, ‘we should be able to contem- 
plate the piocess of histoiy even when it is not con- 
cerned with ouijown well oi ill-bemg, dnectly oi m- 
dnectly. But e^en when it is, we should he able to 
behold it with detachment ’ That such detachment was 
attained by Jakob Buickliaidt m his magnum opus is 
easily admitted. | What is not equally admissible is the 
coiollary that (jletachment offeis the complete view 
Thus, foi example, Lhe use of Floience, which foims 
with Home the tijvo ladiating centies of the Renaissance, 
the bntli of the) individual, which is the seciet of die 
Renaissance, anR the gloiy that was Italy at the climac- 
teric of the Middle Ages, pass befoie oru eyes in the 
panoramic succejssion of pageantry , but the new T social 
foices winch weaned away the modem civilization fiom 
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r' the medieval are not revealed by Burckhardt with the 
surety of one whose vision is as complete as it is pene- 
trating. Nobody who owes any account to History will 
Compare him with Huizanga the author of the Waning 
of the Middle Ages, or Vou Martin, the author of Socio- 
logy of the Renaissance but for one reader at least, 
Huizanga is more satisfying on the human and Martin 
on the material conditions of the Renaissance The 
latter g analysis of the new dynamics m terms of the 
rise and ascendancy of the bourgeoisie is an indis- 
pensable complement to Burcldiardt’s detached be- 
holding 

What sight the histonan-contemplalor beholds from 
the ‘ Archimedean point outside events is best illus- 
trated in the learned professor s remarks on Islam and 
Islamic culture. According to Burckhardt, the dynamics 
of History are supplied by the reciprocal action of tliree 
powers, vlx. the State, Culture and Rebgion in their 
different permutations. Of these Islam is an instance 
of the whole of culture being dominated, shaped and 
coloured by polity which is * of necessity despotic 
The result of such domination has been described in a 
number of pages of which 88 and 89 offer the cream 
Even if we trace the publication of libellous remarks ou 
a culture and its Holy Book to the fundamental 
right of expression in freedom loving England or Switzer 
land, it is difficult to pardon the gross ignorance of this 
eminent historian about one of the most important facts 
of European history not to speak of the history of a 
considerable part of Asia and Africa viz. that the rise 
and spread of Islam and the Islamic peoples was one 
of the revolutionary agencies, the vitalizing leaven and 
a highly effective earner of cultural change. He would 
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grudge cultuie even to Muslim Spain and to the age of 
the Umayyads 1 He calls the whole thing a 4 fiction \ 
This opinion, foitunately, is not shared by any historian 
of consequence. And yet, Buickhardt was a gieat man. 
Which can only mean that contemplation at the Archi- 
medean point is no guarantee against prejudice and 
ignorance. Detachment may often lead to distortion. 

The second ruling consideration of Burckhaidt’s 
view of Histoiy was aveision fiom 4 system ’ and 4 prin- 
ciples ’. Says he : 4 We shall, further, make no attempt 
at system, noi lay any claim to historical principles. 
On the contrary, we shall confine ourselves to observa- 
tion. Above all, we have nothing to do with the 

philosophy of histoiy. The philosophy of history is a 
centaui, a contradiction in terms, foi histoiy co-oidi- 
nales, and hence is unphilosophrcal, while philosophy 
subordinates, and hence is unhistorical.’ The reasons 
foi his abjuiation of philosophy are two : (a) Philo- 
sophy giapplmg with ‘ die gieat liddle of life 7 4 stands 
high above history ’ ; and (b) philosophies of history 
have followed 4 in the wake of history ’, and not come 
before histoiy ; and so we aie not 4 pi ivy to die piu- 
poses of eternal wisdom * which are beyond oui ken. 
Buickhaidt, however, would not mind if the philosophy 
weie 4 genuine, drat is a philosophy widiout bias, work- 
ing by its own methods \ He would also 4 not foiget die 
gieat cunents m modem philosophy significant in diem- 
selves and throughout associated with historical views ’. 

The coiollaiy to die above is ‘fuendship between 
science and histoiy, not only because, . . . science 
demands nothing fiom history, but also because diese 
two branches of learning aie alone capable of a detached, 
disinterested paiticipation in the life of dungs \ Burck- 
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hardt, of course, is fully aware of tho faci that the 
awakening of consciousness effects die breach between 
nature and history * Participation in the bfe of dungs * 
even if it were disinterested is not contemplation from 
the Archimedean point It will be fruitless to point out 
similar contradictions m the professors Reflections 
After alb they were reflections and not integrated into 
any sustained thesis ^et, the horror of any philosophy 
of history is to be noted for its being die ultimate source 
of the confusion It is also responsible for tho 
meaningless academic distinction between history and 
the historical * The real distinction is between die 
historical and the prc-hutorical between history os 
participation (and the resultant diangc with the quest for 
principles as the conscious part) and history as con 
tcmplaUom There is something scnouily wrong widi 
Burchhardl a view of die relation between hnowlcdgo 
and life, i e. his philosophy winch accounts for Ins mis 
understanding of the functions of history and science 
None of these two discipline* has had its origin m 
contemplation , none can fully satisfy its functions 
m areas drained of bocial Usefulness , none is allowed by 
the very urgencies of living to remain detached and dis- 
interested and none can remain like the Lady of bhallot 
looking at the mirror, and wail and wait till Crisis come 
And therefore Burckhardls analysis of crisis in 
history is hardly anything more than a record of events 
of his owm selection. On p 143 die following sentences 
occur Whether tho spirit of an ago which paves the 
way for crisis is the mere sum of many individuals of 
like mind or, the higher cause of die ferment, is 

a question to ho left open like that of liberty or bondage 
as a whole In the last resort, the impulse to great 
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penodical changes is rooted in human natuie, and what- 
ever degree of aveiage bliss were granted to man, lie 
would one day (indeed, then moie than ever) exclaim 
with Lamartine : “ La France s’ennuie.” An essen- 

tial pielimmary condition would seem to he a high deve- 
lopment of traffic and a widespread similarity of thought 
on other questions. Yet when the hour and the leal 
cause has come, the infection flashes like an electric 
spark over hundieds of miles and the most diverse 
peoples, who, for the lest, haidly know of each other’s 
existence. The message goes through the air, and, in. 
the one tiling that counts, all men aie suddenly of one 
mind, even if only in a blind conviction : 4 ’ Things 

must change.” ’ 

A few comments are necessary. The ongin of the 
spmt of the age paving the way foi crisis may be left 
open, but can its function be so dismissed ? And, 4 like 
libel ty 01 bondage ’ I One would much ladrer subscribe 
to Croce’s view that human history is the history of free- 
dom. Suiely, the urge for libeity and hatred of bondage 
had something to do with the Amencan and the French 
Revolutions, incidents which had pieceded Burckhardt’s 
lectures. We Indians like to feel that the uige of free- 
dom is also looted in Indian human natuie and that the 
history of the last fifty oi sixty yeais, even if scientifi- 
cally (not philosophically) wntten, will be incomplete 
without the fieedom-movement. A fuithei question anses 
as to why if the impulse to gieat 4 penodical changes ’ 
be looted in human natuie it manifests itself in one 
period and not m anothei. How to account for the 
4 penodical changes ’ in human natuie which 4 penodical 
changes ’ m history involve ? Does man leally feel boied 
with average human bliss and moie boied with its in- 
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crease ? If he does, then history becomes French poetry 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century and its con 
templatmn becomes epicurean, and not stoical which one 
expected from a disciplined mind and character like 
Burckhardt b. Boredom does not come from bliss it 13 
Sodom s apple iced and creamed to satisfy the jaded 
appetite of decadents who must be served on the edge 
of a volcano The destiny of ennui for man is an m 
suit to the roots of human nature And then, 4 when 
does the hour come ? What is the real cause" 1 ? 
How does the infection spread ? Is 4 things must 
change a blind, conviction ? If it be conviction, it 
cannot be blind if it he blind it will be faith- We 
Indians are at least blindly convinced that tilings must 
change* Have things changed ? If go, is our blind con- 
viction the cause of the changes ? The comments may 
be thus multiplied 

Here comes Philosophy We will not go into the 
question of history s having a philosophy or not But 
nobody need be a historian if he is not analytical and 
constructive. In our opinion, philosophy alone can offer 
the critique of history the analysis of its forces and 
the principles of its construction- Burckhardt s view 
of history as contemplation is flight from life and so 
from the responsibilities of knowledge and crisis The 
Indian historian will not profit by Reflections on History 


9. ON INDIAN HISTORY 

Now that a shape is going to be given to the idea 
of a compiehensive histoiy of India I beg to submit a 
layman’s point of view foi what it is woith. We ha\e 
bad two standaid texts on Indian Instory as a whole 
and a numbei of valuable volumes on special penods. 
Oui difficulty with the foimei lias been that we Indians 
have not been helped by them eithei to understand the 
meaning of Indian Histoiy and the leasons foi its pei- 
sistence, 01 to change it and make it anew accoiding to 
oui own light and leanings. The tiouble with the lattei 
is that they aie too cioss-sectional to bear the weight of 
the tiaffic, i e. of the entile piocess. The man in the 
stieet has avoided these difficulties by thinking of Indian 
Histoiy as a jeihy series and ioi getting all about the 
continuity and the need foi action or making It ivoiks 
out foi him like tins (a) if the Oxfoid and Cambudge 
textbooks claim that unity was achieved foi the Hist 
time under the Butisli Ciown, we can posit the countei 
claim that it had also been secuied by the Mauryas, the 
Guptas, Asoka, Haisha, Akbar and otheis ; (b) let us 
stung togediei the leseaiches of K P. Jaiswal, R K. 
Mookeiji, Bliandaikai, Saidesai and Sarkai, and a beau- 
tiful gailand will be made foi Bliaiat-Mata’s neck. These 
two opeiations coalesce easily in the mind of the com- 
mon Indian leadei who must have some compensation 
out of life. Theie is no tiling wiong heie except that an 
admnation foi the glonous penods is a poor substitute 
foi the study of the ways by which India has been living. 
The sum total of statuses, liowevei high and glamoious 
they may be, is not equal m value to the dynamics of 
History, be they as dull as the Phalgu’s cunent under the 
sands. We Indians have nevei been told by the lnstonans 
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that this India is a going concern. Will the new volumes 
tell us that ? 

How very important such a task is will be evident 
from this typical quotation from a writer who is describ- 
ed and ngfitly too as one of the sign i ficant thinkera of 
the century (It is a pity that Nicolas Berdyaev is not 
well known m our country ) In one of his later books. 
The Meaning of History (1936) he writes ‘ The com 
pletely imhistoncal or an bins ton cal nature of the 
ancient cultures of both India and C hin a is due to the 
fact that the freedom of the creative subject was not 
revealed therein. Neither was it revealed m the philo- 
sophy of the Vedanta one of the greatest of the philo- 
sophical systems, nor again, in those philosophies which 
have a certain conception of freedom as an absolute 
blend and union of the human and the divine spirits, 
India too ignored the idea of human freedom. And 
this accounts for the fact that this otherwise original 
culture lacks an historical character Thus Christianity 
was to reveal conclusively the freedom of the creative 
subject which had been ignored by the pre-Christian 
world And this discovery of the inner dynamic 
principles of history determining the f ulfilm ent of 
the historical destinies of man, peoples and man 
land eventually produced that eventful world history 
which coincide* with the Christian era For our 

purposes, we should exclude the reference to China 
and to the Vedanta and keep an open mind to 
the cl aim made on behalf of Christianity Personally 
I have no doubt that a very eventful period of universal 
history opened with the Christian era. I shall go farther 
and say that European civilization, inclusive of the 
Soviet civilization pace J Mantain is inextricably 
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wound up with the foilunes of the Chuslian spirit But 
a still closei intimacy an ltli N. Beidyaev’s vie»vs arise* 
fiom my sympathy with hi* enunciation of the theme of 
umveisal histoiy as that of the peison, peoples and man- 
kind's destiny seen m the light of the interaction between 
human spmt and natuie which constitutes the founda- 
tion and the motivating pi maple of the ‘ histoncal ’ Is 
tlieie any Indian who will not subscribe to the view that 
man’s histoncity ultimately consists in the liberation of 
the cieative human spmt } What else has the Indian 
nationalist been doing but playing upon that theme these 
hundred yeais 9 

And yet, an Indian lnstonan must, in all humility, 
take up the challenge that this oiigmal culluie oi India 
lacks an histoncal chaiactei and piove that the state- 
ment is not home out by the facts about the piocess oi 
oui cultuie-foi mation If he fails heie, he lemains just 
a scholai, an archaeologist, discharging the noble but 
small duties of a labouiei m a iactoiy, the wholeness, 
the dnection and the management of which bem% in 
otliei hands aie sealed to him in the name of division of 
laboui and technical efficiency Heie is a straight ques- 
tion . Has India a histoiy oi not, in Beidyaev’s sense ? 
Did India caie foi human fieedom ? My information 
is that India has had cultuial histoiy, even if she had 
not Neiy much oi the political oi the economic histoiy in 
the Austinian oi the Ricaidian sense respectively I 
have also been told that this Indian cultuie has occupied 
itself with the libeiation of the human spmt If its tra- 
ditional pie-occupation has been wuth the obstiuctions 
of natuial necessity and the w T ays of sui mounting them, 
then instead of limiting himself to the making of a 
general statement about the unhistoiical oi anti-historical 
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character of Indian culture, a hutonan interested in the 
meaning of History in general and of Indian History in 
particular should address himself to the two*fold ta&L 
of (a) squaring the natural necessity with the social, 
political and economic necessities which l he course of 
Indian hntory ho* collected after the Chmtian era 
specially after the impact of a Christian power and 
(b) studying the means for overcoming them in order 
that the emancipation of the human spirit may bo fuller 
than what it lias been so far In other words it should 
be one of the primary duties of our historian to explain 
why and how our traditional prc*occupalion with the 
conquest of natural necessity and of the hater elements 
of human nature has changed over Into what may bo 
called an obsession with other necessities like those of 
political freedom, social flexibility and economic belter 
mart, Ho should also enquire how far this shift in 
emphasis has been to the good of Indians, and if good 
how it can be augmented if bad, how it can be controlled 
This is quite apart from tho possibility that the 
statement about the un historical or anti historical 
quality of Indmu culture is itself an un historical and 
anU historical assertion. As a layman, I posit that 
Indian culture, being essentially humanistic u one of the 
grand experiments in unfolding the meaning of Universal 
History vix the freedom of the human spin! and 
the working out of the destiny of man. From the Vedas, 
passing through llio Muslim period s magnificent 
synthesis, down to Gandhiji s non violence Indian culture 
lias been doing nothing hut performing History * own 
task. India, I feel is one of the historical units of Man 
land. That is ray own view I want to know from our 
historians if I am correct or noL 
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But how can they answer me and my like, I mean tin 
average Indian, unless they themselves have a philosophy 
of history ? Or, do they abjure philosophy itself n 
oidei to be up to date ? Then they aie liquidating a first 
class Indian asset, viz. India’s traditions of philosophy 
and simultaneously betiaying ignoiance of modem 
thinking and practice. Or do they unconsciously sepa 
late the lustoucal fiom Histoiy, as Jakob Burckhard 
attempted to do in his lectin es at Basle, now publishei 
as Reflections on History ? In which case they shouli 
be ieady to feel happy with the same iallacies, the sam 
misunderstanding, and the same contradictions a 
Buickhaidt committed in couise of diawmg a fine lm 
between History and the histoncal. To quote just on< 
instance : (lam doing so to diaw the attention of ou 
historians only, and not of oui public.) Buickhard 
hates Islam and Islamic cultuie. What is wntten abou 
them on pp. 87*89 and on p. 136 would have been un 
pi intable in India. But my concern is not with lav 
and oidei Those pages betiay the confusion nnplici 
in the method itself. The proclaimed exclusion of Phi 
losophy fiom the study of History (p. 15), the diffeien 
tiation of the lustoucal fiom Histoiy and the selectio 
of the formei as the theme of lustoucal studies (p. 26) 
the search for the ‘ Archimedean point outside events 
(p. 19), and the advice to * appioach it m a spmt of cor 
templation ’ (p. 19), could not but lead that gieat pic 
fessoi to get entangled m absuidities the like of wine 
no sane peison in India would want the Indian histoiian 
to commit Oui liistonans must have a philosophy. 1 
that word stinks, they should have ' a method, a ci 
tique , Otheiwise they had bettei lemani professois c 
Histoiy 




